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The supreme duty of the coining week is to make the War Loan a success 





The good citizen must put that before every other considcration. He must 
not only invest every shilling at his disposal in the War Loan, but he muse 
get every man and woman he can to do the same. If the duty is unpleasant, 
either in his own case or in the case of urging his neighbours, he must 
console himeclf with the thought that he is as surely helping to beat the 
enemy as if he were going over the top. We shall be disgraced as a nation 


| warn 
| point out that, while tho Note sets up a Pecksniffian defen 


| savagery by saying that Germany has been reluctantly driven to it 


if we do not show the world figures in the case of the War Loan euch as , 


were decincd absoluicly impossible a few weeks ago. 
Moncy is howe it sufficient. We must make the nation’s response so 
tremendous in its volume that even the faintest-hcarted neutral cannot fail 
to realize the n nes il deterinination to win the war. As we have explained 
elsewhere, ¢: ery I five-pound-note must come out of 
the teapot, the stocking, or the hoie in the wall to help us “* Down Germany 
end the Kaiser.” We have got this weck to give @ war message to the 
world crpressed nol in words but in pounds sterling. 
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FPXHE decision of the United States to break off all relations with 

Germany, and thus to support morally—and later perhaps by 
force of arms—the cause of the Allies, is one of the most memorable 
events we have had to record since the beginning of the war. I6 
may prove to be one of the most important events in all history, 
and come what may, President Wilson’s act will have to be written 
very large in the chronicles of our day. The rupture with Germany 
is complete. Thero has been no thought of Lslf-measures. All 
the American Consuls as we!l as the diplomatists have been recalled. 
Parleying is at an end. When wo write we do not know whether 
the samo policy will be taken with regard to Austria. 

We must now summarize the events leading up to Mr. Wilson’s 
decision to take the step that has brought together—after a period 
of very dangerous sorencss, as we havo pointed out elsewhere— 
the two great branches of the English-speaking peoples. We look 
to the future with calmness and confidence in spite of the very 
heavy shad that fall across our immediate path, for we feel that 
such a union cannot ultimately fail in ite great purpose of serving 
bumanity. ‘The fateful German Note to America, which threw off 
all restraints, all decency, and every remaining fragment of 
tumanity, was published in tho pepers of Friday week. Germany, 
said the Note, “‘ must abendon the limitations sho has hitherto 
imposed upon hersolf.” In other words, all the pledges given to 
Mr. Wilson are recalled, 
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Britain (so runs the argument) has compelled Germany to this 
course by using her naval power to starve Germany. ‘ The British 
lust of power has increased the sufferings of the world without 
tegard to any law of humanity.” Therefore the German Govern- 
ment “would not be able to answer before its own conscience, 
before the German people, and before history =f it left eny means 
Whatever untried to hasten the end of the war.”” The death zones 
are defined in the Note—very large zones round Britain, France, 
and Italy and in the Eastern Medherencen— and within these 
floating thing is to be sunk. Hospital ships, passenger verse!s, and 
trading vessels, flying no matter what flag—ev 
down, so far as the Germans ean contrive it, without warning or 
attempt at rescue. As though to leave nothing whatever undone 
that is properly choulieh, the German submarines have sunk another 
vessel carrying food for the hungry Belgians. 


erything is to go 


To get sufficient ; 
| of their negotiations with Germany very illuminating on the point 
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an | all the customary neutral markings and was manned chiefly by 


Danes. Only one man was saved. 


The Note does not end without a few touches of insolence to the 
United States, to which we can recall no parallel. Napoleon’s 
Decrees were an instrument of fastidious delicacy and consideration 
by comparison, The American Government are informed that 
they will be allowed to run one stcamer a week to Britain if they 
use the port of Falmouth and comply with other stringent con- 
ditions, A similar concession is offered to Holland—a paddle- 
steamer to bo allowed to run between Flushing and Southwold! 
Finally, the Note expects that the Government at Washington will 
Americans not to run into danger. Here it is worth while to 
ce of 
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at last by British inhumanity and lust of power, the C un Chan 

cellor made a statement which was a flat and absolute contradiction 
of this argument. He stated that the only rezzon why Germany 
had not resorted to unbridled submarine warfare long ago was that 
she was not ready. No doubt Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, 
now that he has surrendered to the Tirpitz and Hindenburg school, 
has to make some excuses ome his relative decency in the past. But 
when all allowances have been made, Americans wiil find a survey 


of German - veracity and good faith. 


Mr. Wilson announced his policy to a joint Session of Congress 
last Saturday afternoon. He declared that a complete rupture 
with Germany had become incvita tated that the German 
Ambassador had hans given his passports that morning. Ho 
defined the causes of rupture as being the violetion by Germany of 
all the solemn assurances { rica last May after the sinking 
of the ‘Sussex.’ The ‘ ‘ dignity and honour” of the United States 
left him no chsice in the matter. 
broaking off of relations from 
he still refuecd to believe that Germany would carr 
Only “ overt acts”? would convince him that che 1 
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said. But if he were wrong he would come to rabai s3 ag 
ask ‘ * Chat a authority be given me to use any means which may be 
necessary.” Finally, he said that he “took it for Berar that 


all other neutral! countrica would f low the course he had taken. 
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epoch-making in tho legitimate sense of that 
ebused phrase, was followed by a demonstration which ge that 
Mr. Wilson had brought into eoinplete harmeny all the 
degrees of opinion sheet the relations of Ameri# and Germsny. 
All were behind him, all at his service. There kad been nothing 
like such enthusiasm since the die was cast for wer with § Ta ain 


This declaration, 


us 


ne 


1898. Even beforo Mr. Wilson addressed Congress it was known 
that the country would support him in whatever he cared to de. 
Apart from the “ hyphenated ” Press, there was seareely a dissen- 


tient voice in the newspapers. If Mr. Wilson was for war, ell 
Americans were for war. As it is, tho United aits breath- 
lessly for an ‘“‘overt act.” Our own belief is that such an 
cannot be long delayed, even by accident, since Germany shows no 
sign of relenting. 
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As we go to press comes a report that such an “overt act” has 





ecurred in the detention of tho American Ambasssdcor in Borlin 
by order of the German Government. He is to be held as a hostage 


till “ guarantees have been given that ve ount Bernstorf an I the 
Germans cn beard the interned ships are : 
This violation of the inviolability of J 


even for the Kaiser, but the telegrams are pre 
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| Germany displaying an elevent 
mann, indeed, has already said thet there can be 
'Germany. Tho South American Powers and Spain are eending 
atrong protests to Germany, but there is no present intention of 
breaking off relations. ‘a for the smalicr neutrals, they will } 38 


The vessel boro ! 





but they live too near to Germany for them to take a ds 
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At presont their shipping {s partly paralysed, but we have no doubt 
that enough confidence for their and our purpose will gradually 
return. In the United States warlike preparations ere being mado 
hot-foot. German interned vessels have been placed under guard, 
and munition factorics are being improvised. Various Bills are before 
Congress for large war credits and other necessary precautions. 
dermans in America have done much damage to the interned 
German ships, and are probably intriguing and plotting in countless 
directions, The American secret agents, however, are notoriously 
eflicient, and will disclose the more dangerous schemes. The great 
fact is that the American people stand as one man. 





British successes on a minor scale continue day by day in Franco, 
and in the aggregate become most substantial results. For instance, 
i has been announced that during January the policy of raids 
and small advances accounted for twelve hundred and twenty- 
eight German prisoners, including twenty-seven officers. Last 
Saturday night east of Beaucourt, north of the Ancre, our troops 
advanced five hundred yards on a front of three-quarters of a 
mile. More than a hundred prisoners were taken and three machine 
guns. But the most important success as regards position was 
the occupation of the fortified village of Grandcourt,on tho south 
bank of the Ancre, which was announced in Thursday’s papers: 
The Germans abandoned the defences owing to our pressure, which 
was not only unceasing but increasing. 


On Wednesday the King, accom panied by the Queen, opened 
the new Session of Parliament in semi-state. ‘The escort was formed, 
for the first time in the history of Parliament, by troops from all parts 
the Empire. The King, like his troops, wore Service dross- 
Maving much of King Edward’s elocuticn, His Majesty read his 
Speech with clearness and emphasis, so that every syllable could 
be plainly heard. The Speech reminded Parliament that this was 
the third Seasion opened in the midst of war. Tho recent overtures 
of the enemy indicated “ no possible basis of peace.” The Empire 
and tho Aljics remaincd “ steadfastly and unanimously resolved 
te secure tho just demands for reparation and restitution in respect 
af the past, and guarantees for tho future, which we regard as 
sseontial to tho progress of civilization.” 


After a reference to tho statement, issued at President Wilson's 
imvitation, of the goneral objects of the Allies, the Speech went 
en to say that the threats of further outrages by Germany on 
public law and the common rights of humanity would but serve 
to steel our determination. Tributes to the work of the Navy and 
Army followed, and thon thore was a spocial roference to an ap- 
proaching closer political co-operation withia the Empire :— 

“I have invited representatives of my Dominions and of my Indian 
Empire, which have borne so glorious a share in the struggle, to confer 
with my Ministers on important questions of common interest relating 
tothe war. Tho step so taken will, I trust, conduce to the establishment 
of closer relations between all parts of my Empire.” 

The Speech ended with an admirable call to energy and sacrifice :— 

“The accomplishment of the task to which I havo set my hand will 
entail unsparing demands on the energies and resources cf all my sub- 
jects. I am assured, however, that my people will respond to overy 
eall menos | for the success of our cause, with the samo indomitable 
ardour and devotion that have filled me with pride and gratitude since 
the war began.” 





In the debate which followed in both Houses the principa! speeclies 
were made by Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law. We bave not 
space to follow them in detail, but we are glad to learn that the 
aumber of new merchant vessels which are being built is “ con- 
siderable.” Mr. Bonar Law said that, “ whatover the raveges of 
submarines,” it might be hoped that the fresh vessels would do 
something to replace those lost, and that he did net fear starvation, 
Another point is that some of the best brains in the Navy and in 
Science are engaged in devising expedicnts for “ discovering” the 
position of German submarines. Lord Curzon stated that dostroyers 
wore boing multiplied to act as screens for merchantmen, and that 
merchantmen will all be armed as quickly as possible. Morcover, 
noutral vessels will be conducted through specially protected lanes 
of safety. But people at home must accept restrictions “ far in 
excess of anything in the past.” 





The decision of the King to open Parliament in person was a 
wise one, and is in therough accord with all he has done throughout 
tho war. He and the Queen are certainly among the keenest, the 
most unselfish, and the most unwearied of war-workerez. They 
do not even get a rest-day on Sunday. Take for example the 
past week. They only returned from Sandringham on Saturday, 
and on Sunday they spent the afternoon visiting the ecene of the 
recent explosion, an experience necessarily arduous and yainful 
for neither of them is a superficial visitor who takes a glance and 
passes on. They lock into things as well as at them. 





i 
From the scone of tho explosion their Majesties went to visit 


the sufferers in the Poplarand London Hospitals. But hospital 
visits, a8 we have all learned to know, are exacting work for ths 
ordinary man and woman,and must be still moro so for Royalty, 
who when on such errands must never seem hurried, and aboys 
all must give their full attention to patients, nurses, and doctor, 
That was a full day, but Wednesday was even moro full, and jg 
tho two days between the King had the usual stream of interviews 
with Ministers and talks with distinguished soldicrs and sailors not 
to mention the conferring of decorations in person. But this Ue 
of work by no means exhausts the King’s activitios. Ho is , 
specially conscientious reader of despatches and Stato Papers of 
all kinds. However, when touching on these matters ono always 
feels that the King might very weil, and indeed would be by ho 
means unlikely to ask: “ Why am I to be praised for not neglecting 
my duties?” 





On Saturday last the Food Controller, Lord Devonport, issz94 
a ststement of great importance. The necessity for come curtail. 
ment of the nation’s focd consumption is, ho declared, urgont, 
and that being so it was necessery to set forth a statement as to 
the amount sufficient for each individual. The quantity calculated 
as being sufficient, 24 Ib. of meat, 4 1b. of bread, } lb. of sugar 
per week per person, has, ho tells us, Leen arrived at “ afier full 
examination of the actual position of stocks immediately availabla 
or visible.” That ia a somewhat logical sequence to tho first 
statement in regard to sufficieucy. To judge by the siatemont, the 
standard taken was reached, not by calewating how much we need 
to keep us alive and well, but by a calculation of how much thors 
is to go round, allowing also a margin to meet not only the actual 
situation but future contingencies. 


Necessity must clearly coms before any question of sufi. 
ciency. We must obviously put up with too little if thore is 
not enough to give as more. We say at once, howovor, that 
in our opinion the minimum stated is not, in fact, too little to 
secure physical efficiency. It is, indeed, mors than enough. To 
this very grave portion of his statement Lord Devonport adds tha 
following comment :— 

“The main factors taken into reckoning are exigencies as affecting 
freight and transport, and tho necessity to curtail tho nation’s norma! 
consumption so as to adjust it to the needs of the situation. ‘Tho urgency 
of the: position allows of no delay in informing the country of what is 
demanded of it. Tho public require and desire to havo tho need ex- 
plained to them,and only by wholo-hearted co-operation on the past 
of all can the object in viow be achieved.” 


——— ——E 





Lord Devonport is not to be blamed because wo have reached § 
condition so scrious. On the contrary, he deserves our gratituds 
for speaking with such plainness. Were he is to blame is thst hs 
seems incapable of drawing the obvious conclusion. He ought te 
say,“ The danger of famine being whatit is, must, in order tocarry 
out tho responsibilities of my office, forbid any cereals being used 
except for food till I have remored the danger of famino. To effect 
this, ships coming to this country shall in futuro be freighted only 
with food or with the necessary munitions of war.” In a word, 
ons would have theught that the Feod Controlier would insist that 
till he had revictualled the country and built up e store of food 
which in extremity would last us for nino mouths or a year, be 
would reserve ali non-munition shipping for food neods. LEvay 
ship that reaches there shorcs should bring her quota of food, 
for there is hardly a port in the world where a foed cargo cannot bs 
obtained, whether it be rico or nuts, barley or maize, oats OF ry% 
lentils or durra. 


—— a 


No doubt such a policy would Le very upsetting to trade and 
would require a great effort, but it is an effort that is well worth 
making. But, afier all, what is tho use of making suggestions of 
this kind? Lerd Devonport and the Governmont have not even 
the courage to stop the destriction of any percentage of barley and 
sugar now used in the manufacture of intoxicants fill tro month 
hence. Even then they intend to allow seventy per cent. of the 
present destruction to go on, unimpeded by any thought of foe 
shortage. 






The destruction of veszels by submarines during the weck haa been 
considerable. It would, however, be misleading to give the numbers 
or the tonnage without going into details and giving the dates 1s. 
Wo will only say tho situation created is grave. Apparently 
these losses do not suggest to Lord Devonport or the Goverti- 
mont that a conservation cf food of the very strictest kind is 
worth undertaking, or that it is dangerous to go on turning int 
beer what may in a few weeks be demanded as the prime necessary 
of life. 
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We ere not inspired by anything approaching panic, and 
we icel a8 sure ag ever we did that we shall win the war. 
But enrely it is worth whilo to make a real effort—i.e., to 
do all wo con—to win without running the risk of famine and of 
wicurring the misery and sufferings that come from food shortage. 
Wo shall be told, no doubt, that we do not realize that, by our 
iid and pernicious cry for stopping the destruction of food now 
used in the manufacture of intoxicants, we are asking the Govern- 
ment to do something which would lead to a bloody revolution, 
orat any rete to a terrible strike movement amongst the working 
classea of the country—persons who cling to their drink far more 
passionately than they do to their food. Those who think that 
ne have forgotten or ignore tho question whether the working 
mon would submit to have his beer cut off by the stopping of 
brewing eporations are quite mistaken. We are fully aware of 
sii the statements and so-called arguments on this subject, and 
we are convinced that they are quite basoless, 








Xo doubt the working men in certain parts of the country might 
fe-l aggrieved if their towns and districts wero subject to Pro- 
hibition while people couid go on drinking es they liked in other 
puts of the United Kingdom. Again, it is possible, if they were 
not instructed how serious the matter was, they might resent 
Prebibition during the War. Hf, howevor, Prohibition is applied 
to the whole country as a war measure and as a food-consorvation 
measure, we feel absolutcly certain that the talk of insurrections 
and strikes will never materialize. If the working man were told 
that he had got to choose between beer and food, he would without a 
murmur agree to Prohibition. What right have the timorous poli- 
ticians who unfortunately have secrred the car of the Government 
to assume that ho has no patriotism and no common-sense and 
would rathor starve than give up hia liquor? The thing is ridi- 
evlous. Wo may be cowards, but if we wero Lord Devonport we 
would far rather risk having to face a body of working men with 
empty glasses than a similar body with empty stomachs and food- 
less cupboards. “ What right have you to rob the poor man of 
his beer 7? has a surly sound, but it is nething to the angry cry, 
“How dare you, who knew the danger so well, allow thousands, 
of tons of barley and sugar which might have been ured for food 
to be destroyed by being turned into beer?” Bion who are ready 
to run tho risk of having that question put to them and having 
nO Saswer to give to it, as we know they cannot have, may be 
stupid, men but they are certainty very Lrave ones, 


Ve have noted the basis on which we are voluntarily to ration our- 
selves. tis also explained that meat, which incindes all flesh of living 
things, is to bo weighed when uncooked, and that the bone and fat 
are to be included in the 2}]b. That seems to us rather an un 
reasonable propcsition. People who want to get round the volun. 
tary ration will, as far as possible, huy boncless joints, aud ibis may 
result in great waste. Nobody will eat necks of mutton unless eut 
from the bone! But if that is done, bonos which might have made 
excellent soup would be thrown away. That does not sound much 
like the maximum conservation of food. 





The military authorities et Aldershot are very simple people. 
They asked the Farnham Magistrates the other day to close fifty 
per cent. of the public-houses (seventy-five in all) in tho military 
area sround Aldershot, They asked for this, not on the ground 
that the soldiers wero misconducting themselves, but because they 
cid not want them to be exposed to unnecessary temptation. The 
military authorities, however, forgot thut Beer is king in this country. 
The Magistrates, for all we know with good legal cause, refused, 
on the ground that such action would be ultra vires. That is an 
exccllent war-time joke. One can understand the threatened Alder- 
siot publican slapping his thigh and saying: “ What did I tell you? 
they haven't the right to touch ug. Besides, they wouldn’t dare 
even if they had.” 











Mr. Asquith, addressing his East Fife constituents at Ladybank 
on February lat, declared that our vietory was certain, but that we 
must do our utmost “ to accelerate its advent and ensure its vitality.” 
The two chief requisites for the moment were the success of the 
Loan and the willing co-operation of all civilians in the effort to 
organize labour, My. Asquith said not a word about his resignation, 
but he indicated clearly that ho and his colleagues had worked hard 
&t the problems which ave still unsolved. He spoke heartily of 

‘resident’ Wilson’s Peace Note of December as embodying a fino 
klea!, such as Gladstone had indicated long ago in his phrase on 
“the enthronement of tho idea of public right as the governing idea 
tf European politics ” and such as he himself had outlined, notably 
in his Dublin speech of 1914. But Mr. Asquith added that there 
couki be no “ peace without victory.” We were giving the blood of 
ew young men and our riches, not for the love of fighting, but “ to 





reconstruct the wantonly broken fabric of public right and national 
independence,” and to obtain “solid safeguards” against the 
breaking loose again of Prussian militarizm, 





The Premier made an important speech to his constituents at 
Carnarvon on Saturday last. His new non-party Government, wit! 
as many Liborals as there were in the oid Ministry, and Labour for 
the first time in the imer circle, was, he said, to be regarded as an 
experiment. But people must remember, he added in a witty aside, 
that “ very small men or small Cabinets were not the least efficient.” 
Ho had been the first to recognize success in business as ranking with 
political success as a claim to high office, and he desired his now 
colleagues to be given a fair chance. Thoy were hard at work, 
emulating the Ministry of Munitions, which, ho said with pardonab!a 
pride, had increased the supplies so rapidly that after tho battle of 
the Somme our armies in France had more heavy guns and shells 
than when they bagan the advances on Jaly Ist. The new Germa» 
submarine menace was a great peril, but it must be met. It showed 
at any rato that Germany despaired of winning the war on land, 
when eho announced “ with insolence amounting to insanity” that 
she would sink all neutral ships in the war zone. 





The Prussian Baal must be overthrown, Mr. Lloyd George went 
on to say, and discredited for ever in the eyes of his worshippers. 
We ean do that, but we must have time. The enemy bases his 
sabmarine threats on the belicf that he can starve us more quickly 
than we can starve and defeat him. Hence comes the need for 
closer organization of the Allies, of the Empire as a whole, and of 
labour within these islands. “ Time is the deadliest of all ths 
neutral powers,” said the Premier; “let us seo that we enlist him 
among our allies.” He made a special appeal for thrift to the 
eight million housekeepers, who are so many governments in their 
sphere, since saving food means saving tonnage, and saving tonnae 
is now tho very lifo of the nation. Here in the Premier’s words is 
the essence of our appeal for the stoppage of brewing during the 
war. Mr. Lloyd Georgo brought an impressive speech to an eloquent 
conclusion with the reminder that this is one of “ the rare epoclis 
in the history of the world when in a few raging years the character, 
the destiny, of the whoie race is determined for unknown ages.” 
On the character of the seed that is sown now will depend the future 
harvest, of good or ill, for the world. 





Tho election in North Roscommon brought threo candid.tes 
into the field. In the result, Count Plunkett was roturned by a 
majority of over six hundred over the two other candidaics, 
Mr. Thomas Devine, the official Nationalist, and Mr. Jasper 
Tully, formerly M.P. fer South Leitrim, who stood as aa 
Independent Nationalist. As the father of Sian Feiners, one 
of whom was exccuted for complicity in the Dublin outbreat:, 
Count Plunkett was undoubtedly supported by tha irreconcilable 
clement, and his success is not merely a blow to the official 
Nationalist Party, but an ominous proof of the strength and 
popularity of the Sinn Fein movement. 





Lincoln’s conduct of affairs during the Civil War is a mine of 
practical wisdom and justice, and scarcely a week passes without 
recalling some opportune and illuminating instance of his sagaciiy. 
The latest of these “ finds ” {s a hitherto unpublished document ia 
the U.S.A. archives, to which Mr. Froederie Harrison has had eecese, 
snd which is printed in the Morning Post of January 26th. In 1864, 
Don Pedro II., Emperor of Brazil, addressed an imperious summons 
to Lincoln “ in the name of humanity and the neutrals of South 
America.”’ The Confederate States, he declares, had assured him 
in the most friendly way that they were quite ready to discuss 
terms of peace :— 

“ Thoy seck merely to be let alone... . When the aggressive Peder l 
can show the same pa-i‘io spirit, peace will be made. And it is inevn- 
ceivable that the mighty State of which [ am Emperor should piry 
no part in that enterprise, My purpose is to add my authority and 
my power to guarantce peace and justice throughout the vast Americ2n 
continent. ‘io do so, I must have a voice in determining the conditions 
on which such peace shall be made permanent. No peace that docs 
not include the Brazilian Empire can keep the future safe against a 
renewal of this uncalled-for war... . There must be a peace, I ay, 
without victory. Do not keep bad blood. Shake hands and be friend 
ail round... . Both of you want the same object; and neither of 
you can get all you want, The foundation of peace is the equality 
of States, whether they be slave-hclding or not.” 

It only remains to be added thet the Emperor cf Brazil got no 
answer from Lincoln, who directed his Secretary of State to take 
Our Pacificists, and especially those who 
will doubt!esa 





no notice of the letter. 
declare that ‘‘Gormany must not be humiliated, 


find pleasure in the Exaperor’s ietter. 





Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Jan. 18th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 

THE LAST WEEK OF THE WAR LOAN. 
EFORE our next issue the War Loan will have closed. 
This therefore is our last opportunity for dealing 
with the nation’s need in this respect. It is one which 
we could not miss without a dereliction of public duty, for 
none feels more intensely than we do the importance, not 
merely of securing money for the war, but of interesting 
all classes in it—making it in fact as well as in name a National 
Loan. As regards the first requirement, the Loan has proved, 
or at any rate is proving, a success. The money of the 
great capitalists is filling the Treasury, and the world has 
seen with astonishment the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, like another Moses, striking the rock and getting 
from it a full stream. Though the capitalists and the men of 
riches must no doubt bestir themselves up to the very last 
moment and keep nothing back for a rainier day, we do not 
believe that in the end any complaint is going to be made in 
regard to what they have done. The last week of the Loan 
will show that they realize how iatimately success in the war 
is bound up with tho success of the Loan, and how weak 
as well as how cowardly, how mad as well as how craven, 
will be the spirit of those who conspire to keep anything 
back. It isonly about the second requirement—+.e., that the 
Loan shal) affect all classes, and so, like the Throne, be 
“ broad-based upon the people’s will ”’—that we feel anxiety. 
The small men, by whom we mean the wealthier men among 
the working classes and the men of the minor middle class, 
are not subscribing to the Loan as they could and should. 
There are literally hundreds of thousands of men in this country 
who, either by bringing forth their savings in secret hoards, 
in banks, or in personal property, or by mortgaging their land 
or houses, cou!d contribute to the Loan in sums of from £20 
to £200. Unfortunately, however, they are failing to do so. 

What is the reason for this failure We are sure it is not 
want of patriotism. They are the men and women whose sons, 
brothers, and grandsons have gone to the war, and made 
sacrifices not translatable in terms of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. They are the men and women who stand to lose 
most if we were to lose the war, as we must lose it if the 
river of gold were to dry up, and if the Government while 
victorious in the trenches wero to be vanquished in the 
Treasury. But if it is not want of patriotism, why is it that 
the money which it is admitted is in the hands of the classes 
we have named is not rolling into the Bank of England? We 
believe we cap give the answerina sentence. It ts the Savings 
Bank habit. That habit is excellent in itself, but it is one 
which does not make for readiness to buy scrip, however good 
the security. For good or evil, our people are not investors 
even when they are savers. It is not the custom of the normal 
I2nglishman to buy stocks and shares. He not only does not 
buy stock, but he never has bought it, and, what is more, 
has never understood it. He docs not realize that stock is 
etill money, still mobile, still ready to help him at need, like 
gold in the bank or in the stocking or in the teapot. The 
small English saver, when you talk to him about an investment, 
will say to you, or, if he is voice-shy, to himself; ‘“ That will 
never do for me. I want to have my savings ready if need 
Le to prevent my business going under or to save the life of 
ivyself and the Missis. What’ll -bo the use of my savings 
to me if I turn them iato paper? It’s no good for you to 
talk to me about getting so much a year from it—I didn’t 
save for that, and I don’t need it. My business or my own 
labour will bring me in all I want year by year. My Insurance 
will look after the Missis when I’m dead, and the Club or the 
Union will keep me out of the workhouse if I go sick. What’s 
the use of £5 10s. a year to me out of £100 if I never sco the 
£19 again?” 

Leven when it is explaincd to him thet £100 invested is not 
£100 gone, and that Government paper can always be sold 
and turned again into the money from which it came, he is 
apt to remain incredulous. He asks who is going to buy it, 








as 
and where and how and when it can be sold ; and if he is told 
that there are always people ready to buy Government stock 
in London or elsewhere, and that the Bank or the Post Officg 
will do the needful and sell his scrip for him, he is grimly 
sceptical, He hasn’t got a bank, he doesn’t want Mrs, Jones 
in his Post Office to meddle with his money, he hates filling up 
forms, and he can’t understand accounts. As for the Bank 
“ They might do it for a rich man like you, but I’m doubtfy} 
if they’d do it for me.” Thatis the thought at the back of hig 
mind, or even on his lips. Besides, even if he does dimly under. 
stand the sale of scrip, ho hasa rooted belief that he will always 
get less for it than what he put into it. Selling, he says, is 
one thing, and buying’sanother. ‘ What happened to Farmer 
Giles? He had as beautiful a lot of little pigs as ever you 
saw, really good uns they was, specially the black uns, which 
was as quick as cats on their feet, but the day he sent them to 
market there was no buyers, and the man as ho sent with 
them, being wrong in the head or drunk or both, went and 
sold them instead of bringing them back, and he had to put 
up with a loss of five shillings on each, instead of getting tho 
profit of ten hillings each he expected. That’s what happens 
to folk that think they can make sure that they'll always 
have their money back by selling in market.” Didn't 
something similar, he goes on, happen to the blacksmith’s 
daughter, who got such good wages in the Munitions? “She 
bought a gold bracelet with diamonds in it, and they told her 
she could always get her money back on real stuff like that, 
And then when she was going to be married and went to sell 
the bracelet to buy furniture, she only got half what she gave 
six months before. That won’t do for me, no fear,” and so 
on and so on. 

It is for reasons such as these that the smaller British saver 
is either putting his money week by week into insurance 
against death and illness, or else into the Post Office Savings 
Bank. In both cases he knows that the money will be available 
immediately to meet the emergency which he dreads, and for 
which he seeks protection. If he dics or is ill, the insurance 
operstesinstantly. If his business or trade suffers a temporary 
eclipse and he must have a sum of money down, then he lis 
only to walk into the Post Office and draw it out of the Savings 
Bank. With these two forms of saving, splendidly organized, one 
appealing to him as it were at every street corner in the Post 
Office, and tho other actually coming into his house in the 
shapo of the insurance agent and canvasser, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that ho does aot try investment, and that all he 
knows about itis the awful warning which he hears, say, from 
some one who lost everything in the Liberator Building Society, 
or from men with some ancient story connected with unlimited 
liability Bank shares or Industrial Companies of the gold-brick 
order. Remember that the men who havo been ruined by bad 
investments complain from the housetops. The small men 
who have invested profitably keep it strictly to themselves, 
That is what we mean when we say that it is the Savings Bank 
habit, plze the insurance and the club habit, which prevent 
the small capitalist from becoming the small investor snd 
placing his savings or his credit in the hands of the State. 
He cannot see how his moncy can be made available in aa 
emergency if he sinks it in the Loan. In faco of these circu 
stances, the only plan is for thoso who know better to explain 
matters and make the small investor understand: (1) that 
his money will not really be tied up; (2) that there is always 
a market for Government securities; (3) that in all human 
probability the loss of £3 or £4 in every £100 is the greatest 
extent to which he could lose in any case ; and (4) that if he 
leta tho War Loan be the alternative to the private hoard of 
coins or banknotes, he will be getting 5s. 6d. a year for every 
hundred shillings which he brings forward to help the nation 
in its hour of need. It may take a little time and patience 
to explain these things, but they can be explained, for where 
money is concerned human beings are generally quick of 
apprehension, 

This being so, we want to make a special appeal! to those of 
our readers, and they must be many thousands, who, # 
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clergymen of all denominations, as employers of labour, as 
squires and country gentlemen, or as Magistrates and holders 
of various public offices, are in touch with the more prosperous 
of the workers or the smaller “ men of independent means.” 
It is “up to” them to explain to their less well-instructed 
neighbours that money is not demobilized by being lent to the 
(Government ; that it can be got out of the Loan almost as easily 
es out of a stocking ; that the fear of any serious shrinkage 
will only be entertained by the man who is unpatriotic enough 
to despair of his country ; and finally that if Englishmen — 
es steady as they are likely to keep, such depreciation 
never occur. It can indeed only occur if we are a nation of 
funk-sticks. If the whole nation sets its teeth and determines 
never to despair of the republic, as we are perfectly certain it 
means to do, then there will be no depreciation. There is 
plenty of money in the country, and plenty of energy to make 
good our borrowings. War, as experience shows, is far more 
likely to bring us en increase than a diminution of wealth- 
making activity. No one therefore need have an uneasy 
conscience about persuading men to put their moncy into the 
Loan. In fact the greater the war peril, the more absolutely 
essential it is to them to do that, for they have got to sink 
or swim with the nation. If the Lean were to fail, the nation 
would fail, and what then would be the use to any one of 
having money teady to hand at a moment’s notice for a 
pusiness emergency ¢ If the nation perishes, the stern verdict 
of fate will be: ‘‘ Thy money perish with it!” 
If by way of rejoinder comes the answer: “ They can get 
ihe money without me,” possible investors should be asked 
whether they really mean to be eo craven as to shelter them- 
selves at the expense of others, whether they refuse to bear 
their share of the burden because they feel sure somebody else 
isgoing to bear it for them. Are they going to put their hands 
on the rope and pretend to be pulling when in reality they are 
saving all their energies for some purely selfish need ? English 
people are not easy to persuade on matters that concern their 
own advantage, but they are the easiest people in the world to 
persuade on matters of duty. Tell Englishmen that they are 
going to make money out of a thing, and that it is to their own 
interest, and you will find you have got the most uphill task 
in the world if your hearers are at all inclined to disbelieve you 
and have to be persuaded out of a prejudice. Tell them, 
however, that they have a duty to perform, and that they will 
make nothing out of it but will have to undergo sacrifices, and 
they listen to you at once. We do not say that they will always 
do what you want them todo. There is always a percentage of 
éelfish men to whom such an appeal will mean nothing. But 
depend upon it, as Nelson knew, as Wordsworth knew, and as 
every one who has understood or understands the heart of 
the English-speaking man has known and knows, the appeal to 
duty with Englishmen will always be the supreme appeal. 
If the present writer may be reminiscent, he once found 
a signal example of this fact in his own experience, when 
he was endeavouring, at the beginning of the formation of 
the National Reserve, to persuade the trained men, the 
ex-scldiers, ex-Militiamen, and ex-Volunteers, to join the 
Reserve. Incredulous people asked what inducement he 
could put forward to get men to join. But it was soon obvious 
that there were no inducements, and could be no inducements, 
for the Government would give none, and the task was far 
beyond private effort. Then said the critics of the scheme : 
“ The thing is doomed to failure.” Certainly it looked like it. 
But the present writer and those who were associated with 
him in the foundation of the National Reserve tried the appeal 
to duty, and boldly told their first recruits that there was 
nothing in it whatever for the trained men, and that not only 
would they make nothing by registering in the National 
Reserve, but they would ineur a liability for dangerous 
and arduous service without adequate pay ; that in fact they 
would have nothing but the honour which comes to men 
who do their duty. The appeal proved attractive beyond 
belief. The men who would have haggled over terms till 
coomsday, and gone away in disgust declaring that if they 
were worth anything they were worth more than a £5-a-year 
tetaining-fee, when they were told that they could not by 
sny possibility obtain anything, and that they were being asked 
to give, not to receive, brightened up at once and put down 
their names, Such is the sense of duty and such the sense 
of private honour in the British people. That is the feeling 
to which we want to appeal, but to which appeal has not 
yet been made. 
_ Let us make the ap;ea! at once, and if unfortunately 
it should prove too late in the day, do not let us despair, but 
‘tus prepare to gather anaftermath for the Government. It 


k 
is essential to get every penny for the Loan before it closes, 








but there must after all be a collection of the fragments that 
remain through short-term bonds. Let them be made 
specially attractive for the working man, and let us have a 
properly arranged system of house-to-house canvassing in 
regard to them. If the Insurance Companies can hawk their 
wares down every street and into every house, why cannot 
the Government go into every house of £50 a year rent and 
downwards and canvass for investments in Government bonds ? 
But if they do, let their canvasser appeal, not to the greed or 
the love of money in the canvassed, but to their sense of duty. 
Let there be no attempt at bribery or cajolery, but only the 

lain statement of a plain duty. That will bo enough. It 

as never failed in the past. It will not fail in the present or 
the future. 


MORE IN ANGER THAN IN FEAR. 

\ E have felt it our duty to write strongly and indignantly 
in regard to the policy and acts of the Food Controller. 
At a moment of the utmost gravity, if not indeed of peril, 
as he himself tells us, he is making himself and the nation 
ridiculous. He is calling, and rightly calling, for sacri- 
fices and acts of eelf-denial from every one in the land—~ 
except from the consumers and producers of intoxicants. 
In regard to them there is a wearying iteration of exception, 
no less well marked because it is by implication rather than 
by words. We are most rightly to be put upon our honour 
to consume only so much meat and bread and sugar and 
the other things which enter our mouths—ezcept always beer, 
whisky, and wine. We are threatened, and most of us are 
devoutly thankful to hear the threat, with tickets to limit 
the consumption of everything—ezcept always beer, 
whisky, and wine. We are told that we must spend as little 
as possible on luxuries—except always beer, whisky, and wine. 
We are told that to save tonnage all imports must be cut 
down—ezcept beer, whisky, and wine. And so ad infinitum 
and ad nauseam goes on the Litany of the Government. As 
we have just said, the Government do not put their exceptions 
into words. They hang, nevertheless, sequestered in every 
official speech and message. The omission, indeed, is much more 
striking than if words wero used. As far as the Govern- 
ment and a faithful and Trade-scared Press are concerned, 
intoxicants are like the secret name of the god in the ancient 
mysteries. It was known to all, but no lips must ever move 
to give it utterance. To judge by Ministerial speeches, whether 
those of the Prime Minister—who at heart we al! know is 
thoroughly sound on the liquor problem—or of his four col- 
leagues in the War Cabinet, or again by vigorous Food 
Shortage ‘leaders ” in the great dailies, there is no such problem 
as the liquor problem. During the past week one would 
not have known it existed or was troubling the thoughts of our 
statesmen except for a rather wry-faced joke in Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s speech. And yet all the time it is in every 
men’s mind and on every man’s conscience, and all the time 
the brewers are day by day steadily and swiftly turning into 
beer what might be used to feed our people! ‘To those who, 
like the Spectator, dare to remark that, in view of the sub- 
marine danger, this seems a rather foolish proceeding, the 
agitated whisper goes round that we apparently do not realize 
the awful consequences which must follow if the patriot work- 
man were compelled to drink tea, coffee, or cocoa, or even— 
appalling prospect !—water, till the war was over. We are not 
great and far-seeing statesmen like the War Cabinct and 
Lord Devonport, but merely humble and ignorant journalists. 
Still, as we cose ventured to point out elsewhere, if it is a 
question of funk, we would very much rather face a work- 
man deprived of his beer, than one with a half-starving family 
rendered bitter by the thought of what had been left undone 

which might have been done to prevent Food Shortage. 
However, it is not our present intention to say more on this 
point. What we want to do now is merely to assure our 
readers that in dealing with this matter we write in anger 
and indignation and not in panic. We are as confident as 
ever we were that we ean and sha!l win the war, and that 
we shall beat the enemy by sea and under the sea, on the 
land and in the air. Even if we are compelled to do it under 
conditions of semi-starvation, we shal! do it, and do it 
thoroughly. And remember here that our contention is not 
that we are eertuinly or necessarily or inevitably going to be 
starved or half-starved. We think it highly probable that 
the Government have exaggerated their Famine talk, and that 
we shall, as a matter of fact, squeak through and escape the 
major peril altogether. What angers ys, and we believe is 
angering the people of this country in general, is that we are 
not taking all the precautions we could take, and ought to 
take, in view of the rocks ahead. As long as we have the power 
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to speak we are not going to say that it is better to risk up- 
setting the ship of State altogether than to _ one percent. 
ef the population. Till the Government do all that they 
ean do to prevent food wastage, and so can ask the nation 
with a clean conscience to face the situation squarely, and then 
settle down as it ought to settle down with grim determination 
to its work, they are not doing all that it i their ony to do. 
For ourselves, we say without hesitation tiat if we have to 
lose a tenth of our population by famine, we would rather 
lose them than rield one inch to our enemy or make our 
victory less than complete. Our attitude to the Governmen 
ean be expressed by the remark of the Cornish boy when his 
donkey threw him off, kicked him in the mouth and knocked 
eut half bis teeth: “ It isn’t for the tecth I'm grieving, it’s 
for the gashly nature of the beast.” That, we trust the readers 
ef the Spectator will believe us, is the counterpart of the con- 
tempt we feel for the unworthy way in which the problem of 
Food Shortage is being handled. Once again, we have no doubts 
and we have no fears, but we have indignatio saevissima for 
those who are afraid to ask their countrymen for a sacrifice 
in a moment of peril. Have they not moral imagination 
enough to sce that if they are to ask great efforts from 
the people, they must themselves be able to prove that they 
are dving everything that can be done to put the nation in 
a posture of attack and defence worthy of tho occasion, 
that they are going to meet the supreme moment of the 
nation’s fate like men of sense and honour? Above all, 
they must at such a moment as this show that they are 
not going to let the nation go over the parapet with 
a rifle in one hand and a glass slopping beer in the other. 
Submarines or no submarines, we are going to win ; but let the 
Government siimmon us to our task like gallant gentlemen, 
not like the sodden landlord of some pothouse who is so afraid 
of his customers that he dare not tell them plainly and openly 
that the back premises are on fire. “ You might lend us a 
’and, gents, but no need of course to put your glasses 
down. Just bring ‘em along with you friendly like. One 
hand for the Beer and the other for the Bucket ‘i! do this fro 
fine. I’m truly sorry to disturb you in the Bar—that I am.” 
Hero we would especially appeal to Mr. Lloyd George. He 
has got courage if ever statesman had. As he has shown 
before now, he is not afraid of any class of his countrymen, 
whether they are Dukes or Boilermakers. Again, a3 he has 
shown us in the past, he is not afraid of gix..g the nation a 
lead, not afraid of consequences, not frigktencd by shadows or 
awed by rumours. Here are the British people waiting for a 
straight lead. Why will he not lead them now? Why will 
he not ask for this vital act of self-denial? If he fails us here, 
his failure must bo judged more sternly than that of any of his 


colleagues. In the first place, he is the leader of the British 
people. Next, we all know that ho knows what we ought to 


do. Hoe told us himself two years ago. Inaction with him 
m.caus far more than inaction with men whese muddy minds 
are paralysed by the thought of an unpopular act. They may 
in irom ignorance. If he sins he is sinning against the light. 
And with hin we must include, though in a less degree, Mr. 
ifenderson, the leader of the Labour Party. We cannot 
believe that Mr. Henderson desires that it shall go down to 
wosterity thet the first Cabinet in which organized Labour was 
wi a commanding position shirked @ moral issue. How, too, 
will Mr. Bonar Law escape the condemnation of those who go 
away sorrowiul because they have great party possessions ¢ 
His personal views on the liquor problem are we | oie ; and 
we should be pedantically reticent if we pretended ignorance 
en the point. Here is a majority of the War Cabinet which 
rules us with as absolute an authority as the Triumvirs ruled 
Rome of old, Commissioners to execute the office of Dictator, 
at heart in favour of making us put down our glasses before 
we face the enemy in the final struggle. Is it possible that they 
mean to show the white feather, and to tell the nation by a 
silence far more resonant than words that they dare not do 
what they know they ought to do? If they were whole- 
bearted adherents of “ beer, glorious beer,” if they believed 
thet men face great issues best with full glasses, we could 
— them as mistaken but sincere. From that defence, 
owever, the majority of the War Cabinet are precluded, for 
not one of the three ever stood up before his countrymen 
and told them that in his belief the brewers are right and the 
evuntry could not get through its work or beat the encmy if 
& —— of its ration of beer and spirits. 
et us say what we shoulddo if we woro in the place of the 
Government. We should at once begin to victual the nation, 
eud to build up @ etore of food within these islands (a year’s 
supply would be our ideal), and we ehould build it up by the 
double process of making people consume @ great om leas 





a 
and by bringing in a great deal more. (1) We would mak 
economy of food eompulsory. (2) We would instantiy pr 
all waste of foodstuffs on the manufacture of intoxicante 
(3) We would for three months at the very least insist thar 
every vesscl which entered our ports, unless freighted with 
raunitions, should bring in a full cargo of foodstuffs of avons 
description. (4) We would encourage neutrals to do this 
not merely by pedantic half-measures like those just ae 
tioned by the Government in the way of marine inewrance 
but by the far simpler aud more effective plan of giving t, 
every vessel that carried food a national guarantee of ‘completa 
indemnification against pecuniary loss. (5) We would hava 
no more importing of luxuries, or even of raw material, tijj 
the national cupboards had been filled. 





THE UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN. 

he those who, like ourselves, deeply value a true sym. 
: pathy and understanding between the United States 
and Pritain, the latest turn of the wlicel, which ranges thy 
United States, in principle if not in belligerent action, on ths 
side of the Allies, is like release from a nightmare. It is like 
waking up to find that the terrors and oppressions, and ths 
heavy sense of calamity, were after ali only a dream. Evyore 
one knows the relief which that discovery brings. If we fost 
such a relicf now, it is not for any reason that we can defins 
wholly or with perfect rationality. It would bo easy to 
write down a hundred reasons why unclouded friendship and 
moral co-operation between the United States and Britain 
are a benelit to the world, and why an interruption of such 
relations is a detriment to progress and a disease world-vide 
in its effects. But when we had written down all those reasons 
we should not have expressed the instinctive sentiments 
which go below and beyond them all. To our way of feeling, 
quarrelling and misunderstanding between tho British aad 
American peoples are like a thing contrary to Nature. Theyare 
so contrary to Nature that the times of misunderstanding hava 
always seemed to us abnormal, and a return to friendship not 
an achievement of wise diplomacy (as one might feel such ¢ 
result to be in our relations with other countries) but merely a 
resumption of the normal. 

The moral support which President Wilson gives to our 
causo by the unequivocal act of breaking off relations with 
Germany relieves us of the heavy burden of dread that ths 
British and American peoples were drifting into a condition of 
estrangement which might last fer a genezation or more. Ths 
danger that this would happen was very real indeed. We do 
not think we exaggerate in saying that signs of tho eslrange- 
ment were to bo scen on every hand. it is true that the 
annoyance and resentment of Englishmen could not be very 
logically defended. They could not cite any act of hostility 
by the United States, and if they had been examined as 
witnesses on the subject in a Court of Law they would probably 
have made a poor showing. But it is precisely feelings whica 
are not easily def -nded on the grounds of definite wrongs dons 
that often go deepest and last longest. The resentment of the 
British people against America really grew out of an intenss 
annoyance at being misundersiood by a nation of whom it was 
expected that it would naturally and without any difficulty 
understand us. We say “misuuderstood by a nation” 
because unhappily in such a case as this nations become 
estranged when only Governments, or only ono Government, 
may be at fault. We know that tho-mass of enlightened 
opinion in America was heartily on the side of the Allies. We 
know that in many instances that opinion roso to the height 
of a passion, and expressed itself in books, speeches, personal 
sacrifice, and countless acts of generosity for which we caa 
never be sufliciently grateful. Nevertheless the failure of Mr. 
Wilson’s Government to protest earlier in the war agains* 
Germany’s violation of the international good faith on which 
the wholo future of civilization rests was charged on the 
United States as a whole. This may have been very wrong, 
and indeed it unquestionably was very wrong, but we defy 
any one who talked to his fellow-men hero in any class or In 
any occupation to deny that a very bad feeling was growing 
up between Britain and America. 

Tho feelings of the British people may best be described by 
the compendious and slightly vague weil “ sore-heartedness.” 
They were exactly those of Lowell when in the deep emoticons 
of the American Civil War he addressed Joka Bull :— 

“Wo know wo've got @ cause, Joha, 
‘Thet’s honect, just, an’ true; 
Wo thought ’twould wia applause, Joha, 
Ef nowheres else, from you.” 


Lowell saw that the two nations were drifting on to the 
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socks: of enmity and lasting iliwil He did not shrink from 
stating the issue. He felt toodeeply to beat about the bush :— 
“Shall it be Jove or hate, John ? 
It’s you thet’s to decide ; 
Ain't your bonds held by Fate, John, 
Like all the world’s beside ?” 

it is most useful and instructive to remember that during the 
American Civil War there was no actual cause of hate what- 
ever between the Northern States and Britain. There were 
«f course errors and follies on the part of our leading states- 
men, Lord John Russell, Palmerston, and Gladstone (par- 
tieularly Gladstone) all bungled blindly and selfishly. But 
the common-sense of the British people rapidly asserted itself, 
snd when the issues of union and slavery declared themselves 
clearly there was never any doubt thai the British people 
sympathized whole-heartedly with the North, And itshoukl 
sever be forgotten that, in spite of the indisereet comments of 

liticians, the British Government never did anything from 
iret to last to injure the cause which was directed by Lincoln. 
It is often assumed that the British Government impeded 
jincoln and generally behaved “ unneutrally,” but any one 
who reads the history of those times will find that this was 
not so. The belief may have grown up because it was the 
simplest way of accounting for the bitterness and sore-hearted- 
ness of the Northern States. But the truth is that. when 
Louis Napoleon tried to intervene on the side of the Southern 
States, Britain took pains to check him. Again, when Lincoln 
declared an absolute blockade of the South which he had 
not the means to make effective, and which therefore could 
not have been strictly justified on hard points of law, Brita 
did nothing whatever to weaken his position. She did not 
talk of the “ freedom of the seas.” Few Americans of to-day 
have perhaps recognized the intensity of the suffering of the 
Lancashire cotton operatives owing to the : hortage of their 
saw material. But they not only did not complain, but 
good-humouredly and patiently went hungry, fecling that 
the cause of the North was right,and that the wrong cause 
could not be preferred mercly because its speedy triumph 
wight bring bread more quickly to half-empty cupboards. 


inspite of all these facts, the first mistakes of some of our states- | 


men end of part of our Press, and the premature expressions 
ef sympathy with the South by Englishmen who afterwards 
changed their views, were not forgotten by the Northerners 
through the whole of the war. It would indeed be truo to 
go further and say that for a generation after the war the 
vitterness lived on. 

Surely there could be no more apt parallel to the iecent 
British sentiments towards America. Englishmen knew that 
their cause was “just and true”; they knew that they were 
lighting for all things of good and fair repute ; they knew that 
they stood for what all enlightened opinion in America desires ; 
they knew that they were pouring out blood like water and 
money like sand to save and redeem the very foundatiens of 
civilization, ‘ At least Americans,” they told themselves, 
“who speak our tongue,and have inherited our institutions, 
will understand. If no one else appreciates what we are doing, 
they will be with us in a binding community of sentiment.” 
But it was not so, or rather Englishmen, for the reasons we 
have tried to explain above, felt that it was not so. Their 
disappointment was twofold. They were surprised and hurt 
that Mr, Wilson should seem to accept the untenable doctrine 
that on a clear moral issue it is possible to be neutral. If it 
were argued that to a neutral no issue between other nations 
an ever be clear, they felt only the more hu:t. And thus 








there came about tho second and chicf part of their twofold | 


eisappomiment, which was that, in spite ef the purity of their 
motives and the obviously enormous extent of their sacrifices, 


they were being misunderstood, The cold and unsym- | 
pathetic attitude of the Government at Washington froze | 


the blood in their veins. When they read Mr. Wilson's 
words, which seemed to treat the issue between Britain and 
Germany as obscure, or to treat as a credible proposition the 
profession of Germany that she was fighting for the samo 
things as the Allies hold dear, they sank into a mood of settled 
exasperation, Mr. Wilson meant to be friendly, we have no 
doubt whatever, but he no more conveyed that impression to 
the British nation than the British Government conveyed an 
idea of their goodwill to the Federals when tho latter were 
iighting to the death for their polity and their principles, 
Englishmen seldom explain themselves, and they never do so 
when they are in such a mood as held them tili two weeks ago. 
it'may be said that they ought to have tried, but Englishmen 
whose pride has been wounded simply will not try. They 
would rather die, They say: “ My acts are there to speak 
for themselves. If people after considering them still misjudge 





ry iractve received complaints from +} 
| We have ourselves receives compuaints trom ail 
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me, they are welcome to do:so.” That may be foolish, but we 
at any rate share the instinct far too deeply to condemn it. 
Tho force of circumstances has saved the two counizies 
from the rocks of a long estrangement. If a further pressure 
should drive the United States into war, we shall have the 
ame satisfaction of knowing that she is fighting on our 
side without cither our Government or our people having ever 
said a word or moved a finger to drag her into the fray. It 
was always her understanding and her appreciation, never her 
—— help, great though we think that might be, which 
Englizhmen desired. Not the persuasion of the Allies but the 
diabolical excesses of the predatory Power at Berlin have forced 
Mr. Wilson to his present position. It is an ideal solution of 
the problem which weighed so heavily upon us. In a single 
minute, and as it were almost by accident, the German Emperor 
has cut the knot for us. The danger is past. We are certain 
that whatever happens we cannot again during this war 
drift into the old mood of resentment. The generous instincts 
of the American people are caught up in the acts of their 
Government. Napoleon united the German-speaking peoples, 
and we think it probable now that the head of the German- 
speaking peoples will reunite the English-speaking peoples. 
For our part, we are profoundly thankful. The support of 
America 1s of immeasurable value; but we value it not merely 
in its physical aspect, but for its naturalness, its appropriate- 
ness, its seemliness. The English-speaking peoples acting 
together to save freedom and international good faith for 
the world cannot possibly fail. 





NATIONAL SERVICE. 
Ww the spirit of the appeal addressed by Mr. Neville 
Chamberiain on Tuesday to a mecting at the Central 
Hiall, Westminster, mainly composed, according to reports, of 
elderly men, there will be universal agreement. In order te 
win the war the nation must heve more labour to car7y on 
certain essential industries, and that labour can only be 
supplied by calling up the men and women who are now either 
unoccupied or engaged in industries which are non-essential. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain appeals to all men between the ages 
of cighteen and sixty-one to volunteer. At the same time, he 
is organizing through the capable hands of Mrs. H. J. Tennant 
and Miss Violet Markham a similar appeal to women. In 
spite of the magnificent work that many women are already 
doing, there is undoubtedly a larger supply of unoceupied 
women to be drawn upon than of unoceupied men, and it might 
in some ways have been better if Mr. Neville Chamberlain had 
directed his appeal to both sexcs simultaneously. That 
however is a detail which will adjust itself. The main point 
is to get the necessary labour. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s proposal is that all male persons 
between the ages of cighteen and sixty-one, including persone 
already engaged on national work, should register themselves 
at the nearest Employment Exchange by means of a form 
obtained from a post office. Having done this, they wait till 
they are called up. When called up they either go to an 
Employment eden or, as Mr. Chamberlain with som« 
touch of humour explained, if they cannot find the way to the 
Exchange they go to a specified public building where an 
oficial of the Employment Exchange will be waiting to receive 
them. This offivial will then examine them, and will decid 
whether they are better employed in the industry in whi 
they are at the time engaged, or whether it will be desirable im 
the national interest to transfer them to some other industry 
Mr. Chamberlain begged the public not to criticize his 











scheme, but it is impossible to avoid very 
outset that this feature of the scheme ead 
to criticism but, we fear, to serious Mr. 
Chamberlain himself was cbviously aware that the 





Exchanges are usely unpopular througr- 
out the country both with employer and employed. Mr. 
Hodge, the new Minister for Labour, now responsible for 

ganization, has admitted the fact in the bluntest 
language, referring to his own officials as “ wooden images.’ 
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more limited knowledg :of the world. The Da: ¥Y Graphic pub 
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to expose Mr. Chambecrlain’s scheme to a very great and 
unnecessary strain. 

The position is made the more difficult because the Govern- 
ment themselves havo not yet mado up vheir mind what 
industries are essential and what are non-essential. One 
would have imagined that the first step for Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain to take before launching his schome was to issue a 
schedule of non-essential industries. He apologized for not 
doing so, the apology amounting to a confession that it is 
difficult to decide. Yct a point which apparently Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and the Cahinct are unable to decide is to be left 
in individual cases to the decision of some junior clerk with 
practically no experience of life. This part of Mr. Chamber- 
fain's scheme is, as far as we can judge, unworkable, and 
will have to be modified, if not abandoned, if any progress 
is to be made. The proposal is so contrary to the views 
expressed by Mr. Hodge, to the hints thrown out by Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, and to the universal opinion of the 
country that we can only assume that by some strange method 
the officials of these Employment Exchanges have misled 
the Government into backing up their organization at 
the risk of prejudicing a valuable scheme. It is sufficient 
to state that already tens of thousands of persons, men 
and women, have in response to various public appeals recorded 
their names at Employment Exchanges, and declared their 
willingness to undertake any kind of national work. Weeks 
and months have gone by, and except for an occasional post- 
card to ask whether they have found other work, nothing 
more has been heard by these volunteers of the cffer they 
have made. People who have been through this experience, 
and the friends of people who have suffered from it, are not 
likely again to touch the Employment Exchanges or to look 
kindly upon any scheme which takes them as its nucleus. 

Very wisely, Mr. Chamberlain has reserved another string for 
his bow. He proposes to work largely through Local Authori- 
ties. It is a pity that he did not decide to work solely through 
them, and above all to work through existing local organiza- 
tions rather than to create new ones, There is already 
in existence a mest valuable organization which on the whole 
has secured the respect of the country—namely, the local 
Tribunals engaged-in dealing with problems arising out of 
military conscription. These Tribunals must be getting near 
to an end of their task. They could quite pad ws switched 
on to deal with the new industrial problem now before the 
country. Indeed there is no reason why the two problems 
should not simultaneously be dealt with by the same Tribunal. 
The members of these Tribunals have the information, and they 
have the authority which their local position gives them. 
It would indeed be possible to give to these Tribunals not only 
power to deal with volunteers, but also power to offer, let us 
say, & hint to non-voluntecrs that their services would be 
welcomed. The machinery for this also is to a large extent 
in existence. Eighteen months ago at very great expense a 
National Register was formed, comprising both men and 
women, As far as can be ascertained, comparatively little use 
has of late been made of that Register. It is however an 
excellent piece of work, a real enrolment, and has to a certain 
extent been brought up to date, and could be revised without 
much expense. It is local in character, so that the information 
contained in it could be utilized by local Tribunals. 

Instead of employing either of these two existing organi- 
zations, Mr. Chamberlain, so far as we can follow his scheme, 
proposes to set up an entirely new organization which is to be 
superimposed both upon the Employment Exchanges and 
upon the Local Authorities.. Commissioners and ub-Com- 
missioners are to be appointed, presumably new offices will 
have to be hired to house them, and clerks will have to be 
engaged to do a mass of clerical work. No eati:nate wes given 
by Mr. Chamberlain of what this gigantic new organization 
is going to cost the country, or of the amount of ishour that 
will be diverted from practical work to the piling up of sta- 
tistics. Nor did Mr. Chamberlain indicate the hind of salary 
which he proposes to pay to the army of officials and clerks 
whom he is going to engage. There is to be a minimum wage 
of 25s. a week for those who volunteer for national work, but 
the new officials who are to engage these volunteers are not 
hkely to be content with any such payment for themscives, 

Looking at the scheme as a whole, we cannot help 
feeling acxions as to whether it has been sufficiently 
thought out. Two matters should have been defined at 
the outaet—first, the precise class of worker that is required 
for national! service; secondly, the class of work that is 
non-essential to the nation. With these two categories 
clearly defined it would have been celatively easy to 
take action. At prevent not only is the whole scheme 





vague, but it involves as drawn up an enormous 

of labour which will admittedly ‘be useless. Why mt 

example, should people already engaged in national work 

be put to tho trouble of registering themselves, thus creatiy 

& great amount of additional clerical work, on the ofl-chenet 

that they x 4 have to be moved to some other place than the 
lace in which they are now working? The problem involyed 

a comparatively simple one. It has to be dealt with almost 
every day by manufacturers in the course of their business 
and it is dealt with efficiently and rapidly through the foreinea 
of the works concerned and through the Trade Unions jp. 
volved. A considerable waste of time and money and paper 
will result from this needless inclusion in Mr. Neville Chamber. 
lain’s scheme of people already nationally employed. 

More generally, we feel that the scheme begins at the wrong 
end. The primary point is to diminish the employment of 
labour in non-essential industries, That can be done in ong 
of two ways—either by prohibiting certaim industries, or by 
taxing certain forms of consumption so as to make nop- 
essential industries unproftable to the persons now engaged 
in carrying them on. By one or other of these means labour 
would be liberated, and the labour thus liberated would 
become available for national work. 
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THE CRIMINAL TURNED HERO. 
§ the Bible justifies perticular rejeicing over the recovery of 
the sheep that wens astray, so we may be allowed to find 
eomething peculiarly satisfactory in the heroism of tho criminal 
without eeeming to encourege the dangerous doctrine that heroism 
is only another aspect of a criminal’s daring. Mr. Holmes, the 
well-known and able Police Court missionary, wrote in Blackwood’s 
Magazine last June about the wonderful courage and endurance of 
a former English burglar who had settled near Aden and married 
an Arab wife. This man served as a spy in the Mesopotamian 
Campaign, entered the ‘Turkish lines, was discovered and was 
tortured, keing burnt about his body and losing an arm, but he 
afterwards escaped. iis letters revealed a simplo passion for the 
land of his birth. 1t sccmed te him a matter of ordinary routine in 
the circumstances to do what he could for Britain. His one purpose 
was to “ put in a bit” or “ get in another day for England.” The 
fact that he had taken root in Arabia made no difterence. The 
exotic heat of Mocha had done nothing to parch his loving memories 
of the land whose laws ke hed onco defied, but which be now desired 
to eerve desperately. 

The tenacity of the sense and pride of being British is of course 
nothing new. Literature has many examples of it. We think of 
the delightful passage in FVothen in which Kinglake cescribes the 
character of Osman Effendi in Cairo. Osman was a Scotsman whe 
had been taken prisoner by the Mohammedans when he was a 
drummer-boy in Frascr’s force. Being given the customary choice 
betwoon death and conversion to Islam, he had no notion of making 
® profession of Christianity a matter of self-respect and a fearless 
rebuke to insolence, like the hero of Sir Alfred Lyaill’s “ Theology 
in Extremis.” He therefore clung to life, became a respected 
Mohammedan, and as though to prove his sincerity took to himeeli 
two wives. Kinglake after telling this, «dds :— 

“ But the strangest feature in Osman's character was his inextinguish- 

able nationality. In vain they had brought him over the seas in early 
boyhood —in vain had ho suffered captivity, conversion, circumcisioa— 
in vain they had passed him through fire in their Arabian campsigns— 
they could not cut away or bura out poor Osiman’s inborn love of all 
that was Scotch; in vain mea called him Efendi—in vain he swept 
along in Eastern robes3—in vain the rival wives adorned his hareem; 
the joy of hia heart still plainly lary in this, that he had three shelves 
of books, and that the books were thoroughbred Seotch—the Edinburgh 
this—tho Edinburgh that—and, above ali, I recollect he prided himself 
upon the ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library.’ ” 
Readers of Mr. Kipling’s stories will also remember the engaging 
gibberish, sung by the children of an Indian hill tribe, which turned 
out to be a dim memory of “Tho Wearin’ o’ the Green.” The 
children descended from an Irish soldier. There is nothing sur- 
prising In the patriotism, as such, of Mr. Holmes’s hero, The 
thing the is surprising is what he was willing to endure for it in 
his obscure way. Surprising also, as well as beautiful, is the man’s 
intense devotion to his Arab wife and their children. He found 
with her, not the makeshift home of a “ poor wiiite,” or the 
domestic bitterness experienced by the French colonial soldier who 
took an Arab wife in Maupacsant’s story, but a paradise of 
happiness. 

In the February number of Blackwood’s Magazine Mr. Holmes 
tells us more of Walter Greenway’s adventures. They are so strange, 
and are recorded in the man’s letters with what seems to be so much 
fancifulness and conscious artistry, that one is at first inclined to 
doubt their genuineness. Would a man who had disappoared into 








Arabia and taken up with native modes of life in that backward aud 
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generally far from agreeable land really write in a manner that 
suggesta the mind of Burton tinged with the learned playfulness of 
The Arabian Nights? But the story is true. The corroboration 
supplied by Mr. Holmes is all of the undesigned and therefore most 
powerful sort. Greenway’s letters reached Mr. Holmes in pellets 
distributed among botanical specimens and had to be pieced together 
with enormous labour. Greonway writes of himself frequently in 
the third person as though he were an unconcerned spectator of his 
own deeds. He writes of “ that Bedouin mute,” for it was as an 
Arab pretending to be deaf and dumb that he penetrated the Turkish 
lines. He describes his return to his home after his escape :— 


“That Bedouin mute I told you about—he had a job to get home. 
The windows of heaven were open day and night. Hoe toiled and 
waded, ali and slurred, through mud-b>ottomod lagoons and miry 
sloughs. Bromtery returned. He struggled along on hand and 
knees till strength gave out, and he was compelled to wriggle alon 
like a snake, groaning in the morning, ‘ Would Allah it wero even ! 
and at even, ‘Would Allah it were morning!’ from sorrow of heart. 
His pace, when he crawled out of the region of perpetual rain, 
was the pace of a anail. Now, frost by night and a scorching sun 
by day only varied his misery. Most men would havo prayed to die, 
but not he. Soft, beautiful brown eyes, blazing with love, peered 
beseechingly into his own through all He pressed on, though it cost 
him excruciating torture. Ho was determined to kiss again tho swect 
brown face those eyes were set in. He would feel once more the rapture 
of those soft delicious cheeks laid upon his own. The music of children’s 
yoices stirred him to tears. Fancy must be clothed in reality. Le 
would not die till onco again those darling heads had nestled their 
curls upon his breast, and once again those sweetest lips had breathed 
into his ears tho magic word father.” 


At Basra he fell in with his father-in-law (“ an Arab with an English 
heart’), and was conveyed to Mocha in the father-in-law’s ship. 
As he approached his home, images of which had sustained him 
through everything, he saw nothing but a heap of ruins, His all 
hed been destroyed by marauding Turks. Weak from dysentery, 
wounds, burnings, and other sufferings, he fell senseless. © When ho 
recovered he found himself in his wife’s arms. She had watched 
unceasingly by the ruins for his return. Tho children were thero 
too :— 


“And praiso be to Allah for His gift of little children! Surely 
their laughter and their song are His own charms for giving back to 
a fainting man the youth and buoyancy which elso were clean gono 
from him! He wakes from a doze: the dark-eyed little Iza stands 
beside his couch with folded hands and grave face till sho sces him 
smile, Then sho stoops, presses a kiss upon his lips, and, mindful 
of a mother’s counsel, waves a hand and stops lig tly away. ‘The 
lingering incense of her breath comforts him. His gladness grows 
tho greater fur the swell of joy which rises from sister and brother at 
Iza’s good tidings of father’s recovery. In a little while he is conscious 
of another kitten’s presence. The stately Victoria has arrived with 
stealthy step, bent upon confirming with her fawn-like eyes the news 
her sister has brought. ‘ Kiss me, my love,’ he beseeches. She touches 
his own with lips of bewitching sweetness, strokes his cheeks lovingly, 
and then, with all the authority conferred by six years’ experience of 
life, goes out to gravely announce that father is nearly better.” 


There is a touch of Byron's lyrical delight in the sensations of life 
in all this. 

Let us summarize the following narrative. Greenway visits Adon 
one day and there climbs a water-pipe on a high building to reacue 
& mewing kitten. As the one-armed adventurer descends among 
the breathless crowd ho overhears some Germans speak dis- 
paragingly of his folly. He tracks them and overhears othor things 
of more importance. They have a store of “clocks” (which are 
really inferna) machines) for placing in British trading vessels. He 
acts as burglar once more, and at night carries off the clocks as well 
as a German officer’s uniform. He determines to use the clocks 
to blow up the arsenal at Baghdad, the existenco of which he had 
also heard mentioned. He went to the Persian Gulf and there 
borrowed a motor-boat which his father-in-law had bought from 
an Englishman before the war. From Basra his objective was 
three hundred miles away up the Tigris. He completed the 
dangerous journey with his clocks to a spot near Baghdad :— 

“Marching to the Turkish colonel in charge, he was received with 
true Oriental courtesy, but little real favour. A few Gerinan junior 
olicers who hung about enabled him to demonstrate his mee Per 

hey were suspicious at first. Lt was fortunate he remembered German 
tastes and had brought strong drink with him. By nightfall he was 
master there. None, he knew, would dars to disobey certain directions 
he gave for the safo-keeping of his additions to the stores. He waz 
not disappointed when he paid a visit of inspection at eight o'clock. 
The day had passed pleasantly. His clocks were wound up and going 
beeutifully, and the guard slept of their liquor. He betook himself 
to Baghdad for an hour or two, as he said, on urgent business. About 
taidnight the arsenal blew up with a tremendous roar which shook 
the earth, whilst flames ascended hundreds of yards to illuminate an 
inky sky.” 

The rest of the letters tell of Greenway, at his father-in-law’s 
home at Mocha, slowly dying of dysentery. It is known that he 
died. And the faithful Arab wife has disappeared, perhaps never 
to be traced. The reader may say, as we felt inclined to say at 
first, thus it is all too strange to be true, But let us get to the 





corroboration. There is a letter to Mr. Holmes from a doctor at 
the mission hospital where Greenway died :— 


“A fortnight yesterday an Arab woman brought her hushand, aa 
Englishman, to this hospital. He was suffering from acute d A 
from which he died cn August 2%.... He had lost an an 
and his body was bacaly scarred by burnings. His wifo, whose Englislt 
is very imperfect, made us understand that he had served for some 
twelve months with the British Forces in Mesopotamia. She had @ 
lotter which you had written to her husband, but sho showed it me 
so jealously that I was unable to make much of it. It was evident the 
poor creature prized it too highly to let it leave her hands. As far 
a3 1 could make out, it told of toys or dolla sent out for their children, 
and it might includo a reference to a necklace or apron, or ribbons-— 
all of which she wore, and kept perpetually fingering, with great pride 
and gratitude, whilst she allowed me to glance at the letter. No 
doubt, though, she intended me to thank you for gifts to the children 
if not for the things she kept fingering. I em dreadfully sorry for 
tho littl woman—very pretty and refined for an Arab. She was, 
devoted to her husband—she must have been—for sho carried hin 
somehow, since he was far too weak to walk, or to sit on horseback 
(at best she must have held him on a horse) for more than seventy 
miles. Sho was tho picture of despair when he died, and for cighteen 
hours sho mourned at his grave. It quite affected and saddencd us alt 
to seo her grief. A few hours ago her father, an Arab shoikh, whe 
seems to have conveyed the children to his own home, came and took 
her away. Sho thanked us with tears for what we had dono for her 
husband—little enough—then ran to the graveyard, and hor fkther 
had a hard tesk to coax her away.” 


Another letter is corroboration of the trip up the Tigris in the 
motor-boat. The writer says that he saw Greenway in Bedouia 
dress in a motor-boat. Asked what this strange conjunction of 
dress and occupation meant, Greenway answered that he was trading. 
Since then a missionary friend at the request of Mr. Holmes vieited 
Mocha to try to trace the Arab wife. He found only the rvined 
home, which he was told had been destroyed by Turks—anoiher 
eorrovoration. Mr. Holmes has little hope of ever hearing again 
of this woman who figures beautifully in these written fragmenta. 
He adds :— 

“But Walter has painted a picture of her which will last. He 
was @ strange person, a hero if ever man deserved the term—how far 
a hero because of the wife he so fortunately met it would be difficule 
to estimate, That ho was a good man at last, for all his early faulta, 


I have no difficulty in understanding through her of whom ho was 
~ justly proud, and the children also so lovingly entwined about his 
eart.” 


Blackwood’s Magazine never fails us in stories of adventure, but 
it and Mr, Holmes have now given us one of the best on record, 
The much-abused word “ romantic” may be applied to it without 
shame or falseness, 





IDYLLS OF THE WAR 


FENHE following are extracts from letters by “A Student in 
Arms.” They were writt:n from the front to his sistor, 
Miss Hankey, during the course of last summer, and will, we feel 
sure, interest our readers :— 
“ June, 1916. 

We have done a move since last I wrote, and my juvenile 
Captain (popularly known as Boots*) and forty men and myself 
are in ancther village. We (Boots and I) are ledging ches M. Le 
Curé, and messing with the ‘Town Major.’ Boots tinds it rather 
a strain to be iiving with three such heavy old things (myself the 
third). He is an awfully good fellow, a very keen and efficient 
soldier, and bubbling over with youthful spirits at the same 
time. He has beon out since September, 1914. He rosembles —— 
in being very much of a sport, a sound chap at bottom, and a bit 
spoilt by having too much money and too few relations. I am 
rather amused here! But I fear he is rather bored. The Towa 
Major is a Terrier, a Birmingham chartered accountant, and 
interesting as well as well informed. The Curé is a cheerful 
person with beautiful roses and no beoks. Low ualike an English 
vicar | ” re 

“ July, 1916. 

I have taken a very smal] part in a very big battle, and am 
very ragged (owing to the prevalence of wire everywhere). I wae 
in charge of the ration and ammunition carriers, and the only 
part of the battle that I saw was when I had to carry bombs te 
a party cf British who were trying to hang on to a corner of the 
Boche front line. The scene was more like one of Caton Wood- 
ville’s battle pictures than I had thought possible. An irregular 
mound, held by a wild mixture of men from all sorts of regi- 
ments, broken wire, dead, wounded, bombs, machine-guns, sheli- 
holes, confusion, smoke. Unfortunately, just here the attack wus 
a failure, though I hear it was successful elsewhere. Fortunately, 
the failure was assured before my battalion was called into action. 
Our losses were very slight; in fact, I who was not in tho fighting 
part, was, as a matter of fact, the only officer of my company to 
set foot in a German trench. Now we are clearing up, which is 
the worst part—burying dead, trying to fetch in wounded, de. 
War is bad, | agreo with Jim in the enclosed ‘ conversation.’ . 

I never realized before this woek what an awful thing war is. It 
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may be good for a man and a nation, but it is none the less 
wholly evil in itself.” 





“ July, 1916. 

As I think I teld you ycsterday, my address is now ~—, 
B.E.F., France. A more complcte contrast to my recent 
qvartera it is dificult to imagine. We mess in a coruer of an 
ftmmense famboyant chfteau, in whose ‘ extensive’ grounds I am 
now writing. We are far from the sound of guna. We live en the 
fat of the land. We can go for weck-ends to the neighbouring 
towns. Yesterday I went to a place called ——. I suppose I 
mustn’t gay, but it is on » river whose name you will hare seen 
in the papers lately, and has a small Cathedral, quite a lot of 
geedish shops, cafés, and two passable hotels. I got a pair of 
breeches, a walking-stick, a haircut, some books, and had a 
* Cassis-Vermouth ’ before and a bottle of ‘ Mereury ’ at dinner, in 
memory of Faucogney. I also met an Oxford Don named ——, 
who is Military Chaplain there and was dining at the ‘ Hétel Téte 
de Beeuf.’ I don’t know how long I shall be here, but it will 
probably be three or four weeks. The course will probably be 
highly irritating; but I confess that after the last few weeks I 
don’t think I shall complain.” 


—— 





July, 1916. 

Life continues to be very peaceful here. We are just geing out 
for a few days’ rest. I havo returned to the company after my 
few days’ absence, and find everything much changed for the 
better. My company commander is an old Rughbcian and Corpus.* 
te is absurdly young, being, I suppsse, about twenty-two; but 
months ont here have eged him prematurely, and he is a geod 
ofiicer and a good fellow. It is ono of the pities of war that so 
many boys do get robbed of their youth by premature 
responsibilities.” -_ 

“ August, 1916. 

Picture to yourself a deep, wide railway cutting spanned by 
a great rainows arch. The bottom is half flooded, end the water 
lies there in stagnant pools, with here and there the end of a 
twieted rail raised into the air. On either side of tho cutting 
are heaps of débris—all that remains of former farms, clueters of 
broken, blackened stumps—all that remains of former copses. The 
svil is everywhere ploughed up by shells into heaps end holes. 
Away in the distance are still green trees and fields, giimnses of a 
great lake, and, half framed in a rainbow, which is also reflected 
in the pools at the hottom of the eutting, is a tall ruined tewer, 
noble and ancient. The eun catches it, and it is ell glistening 
and white, like the white epirit of a martyr raising his innocent 
hands to Ged in protest against outrage and mutilation, or like 
a spire of the heavenly city seen from the valley of éesclation. 
That is where I was this morning, and whore I shell be again 
very soon. At the moment I am in a small end somewhat louse- 
ridden dug-ont, resting. My door opens on to one of the main 
thoroughfares of the neighbourhood, which is about a foot and a 
half wide and very muddy.” 


“ August, 1916. 


We have just had a very merry time in the trenches, with lots 


of trench mortar bombs, snipers, mines, &¢., and are very pleased 
to have get out without a casualty in the Company. Well, that is 
not quile accurate, an my orderly get half buried by débria 
from a mine, and was badly enough bruised to go sick. It was 
really a most weird sight. In the smal! hours of the morning it 
went up. It was ours, and we were expecting quite a smal! afair, 
only destined to wreck hostile galleries, and we were watching for 
it from the opposite side of a dsep ravine. Suddenly an enormous 
chunk of tho opposite side of the ravine lifted itself up, and enme 
orer upon ts in a great sheet of earth, leaving a huge cavity like 
half a bow] in the side of the clif opposite. It was very lucky 
that no one was eerious!y hurt. Now we are resiing for a couple 
of days in a camp. ‘The huts were built, I believe, by tho 
Canadians. All the roofs leak, and our mess hut has no door 
«nd a large hele in the wall. It is pouring with rain and blowing 
hard. We also have a tent to sleep in. It is quito rotten, and 
looks like a second-hand purchase from Isaces or Moses. Mali the 
ropes have gone, there are no proper tent pegs, the roof is full of 
holes, and no atiempt has been made to drain the ground! ... As 
a matter of fact, one geis extraordinarily indifferent out here to 
wet, provided it is not also cold. When one is living in the semi- 
open air it does not seem to do any harm....I have coms to 
the conclusion that my ‘anatomy cf courage’ in my published 
works is inedequate! Very iargely it is a purely physical matter 
which a man can’t help, and in many cases the nerves get worn 
rather than hardened by use. I find this myself to soma extent, 
My nerves are not as good as they wero last year. ‘ The Rech is 
weak,’ as St, Paul says, doesn’t he? Bat the eure Is to dissociate 
oneself personally from the flesh by an act of the will. Your 
teeth may chatter and your knees quake, but as Jong as the real 
you disapproves and derides this absurdity of the fiesh, the com- 
posite you can carry on. I still wish I was a Tommr, but I no 
longer think I onghé to be one still. The officer has the heavier 
barden, and there are so few who are naturally fit to bear it 
that I don’t feel too inadequate by comparison,” 

“ September, 1916, 
We had a jolly little dinner last night at a French resiaurant, 
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and some very excellent Chambertin, so you seo we are not quite 
out of civilization. We are giving a dinner to-night, of which the 
menu will be:— 
Hore d’murre variés. 
Parée de Tomates. 
Langve de Borf braisé. 
Epinards & le Frangaise, 
Bifteck. Choux-fleurs. 
Pommes de terre frites, 
Macédoine do fruits. 
Anges & cheval. 
Melon—Mendiants. 
Café. 
Margaux—Porto—Curagoa. 
This served on two dishes, an oilcloth tabic-cloth, in a room of 
which three walls are mud and one is wood, and which has one 
window with and one without glass, and one half and half, and 
wheso furniture consists of home-made wooden stools and a teble, 
ought to be rather effective! The light will be afforded by two 
dips stuck in the mouths of bottles. However, it is a goed 
dinner! ” _—-— 
“ September, 1916. 
We are still at peace; though I am hoping that we may get a 
scrap before the winter. It would be very horrible to elids 
squalidly into the winter without any excitement at all. From 
all accounts, things are going very well new, in epite of the Hun 
having collected ali the guns, &c., that he can on the threatencd 
part of the frent. How they do hate us! Every day in French 
and English papers you can see the signs of it. It is difficult to 
kelievo that the war will heal the nations. I should not be 
surprised if when we are old we see a repetition of this war, | 
say ‘when we are old’ because I have little doubt that it will 
take most of our lifetime (if we survive the war) for the 
belligerent nations ta recover their strength. But I have little 
doubt that if, as seems likely, we beat the Hun badly, he will 
start the moment peace is signed to prepare for his revergs. A 
depressing thought, isn’t it? Also I doubt if we shall have euch a 
horror of war as lots of people thizk. Tho rising generation 
won't know what we know, and we skal! forget much that is bad. 
When a soldier can write that the brotherhocd of the trenches 
will be ‘a wistful radiant memory’ now, what shall we be 
writing twenty years hence?” 





ER ee Oe * Seniember, 1916. 

In the course of our warderings—that have now lasted some ten 
rs—we hare at last reschead a most charming town, where I 
ave bought peaches, freah figs, celicious grapes, bananas, &c., and 
had some admirable ‘moulin & vent’ with my dinner! So am 
feeling very ‘content.? Also I have a charming little bedroom 
with real shects, &e.! It is really quite a small place, but it has 
a church with a superficial resemblance io Westminster Abbey, 
and another little ono with the most glorious old bas-relief of the 
triumphal entry cf our Saviour into Jerusalem—asa fine ss any- 
thing I have ever secn. This doesn’t sound jike war, dees it? 
More like a Continental tour! But I fancy it is leading up te 
fresh activity. Text micua! I would like a serap before winter.” 








We may conchide these idylls—litile pictures—of the war with 
a vignette of Donald Hankey at work, supplied by a brother- 
officer :— 

** Hankey would sit down in the corner of a trench with his pipe 
and write an article for the Spectaier quite calmly, when no one 
else could have concentrated eufiiciently even to write a leiter.” 








FOOD SHORTAGE AND PROHIBITION. 
AN APPEAL. 

The situation created by the Shortage of Food and the continued 
destruction of cercals in the manufacture of intoxicanis is s0 
serious that we huve determined to ask our readers to subscribe, 
on as gencrous a scale as possible, to a movement to awaken the 
British people to the dangers they are running by neglecting to 
insist that Bread must come before Beer. After carcful considere- 
tion we have come ta the conclusion that the best way in which ve 
can accomplish this end is by supporting “ The Strength of Britain 
Movement ’~-an organizetion conducted by capable business mer. 
Their object is the ‘‘ Spectator’s”” object—ia obtain Prohibition 
during the War, 

We demand then at the very least Prohibition of the destruction 
of focdstufjs in the manufacture ef intezicants. 

If the food now wasted in brewing is to help us, that waste must 
be stopped quickly. If we wait till things get worse it will be too 
lete—the Barley which might have become Bread will have becone 
Beer. 

For these reasons we urge those of our readers who wish to 
make the country absolutely sefe—and who ts there who will dare 
to scy that he would rather see the Trade in intoxicants saved 
than the country placed in absolute safety]—to forward their 
subscriptions to us, and we will sce that they are made use of by 
* The Sivengih of Britain Movement.” 
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DRINK VERSUS YOOD. 
{To tus Epiton or w2ze ‘* Sprctstor.’’) 


Siz,—Lord Devonport has now issued his important appeal to the 


nation, and we are to be upon our onytnes r As confine ourselves to 
a weekly consumpticn per head of four pounds of bread, two anda 
half pounds of meat, and three-quarters of a pound of sugar. So 
much for the eaters, but Lord Devcnport makes no appeal to the 
honour of the drinkers! Nor does ho ask them to confine them- 
selves to one, two, three, or four glasses per day or bottles per 
week. The nation is to 'e saved by the henour of its eaters. lis 
drinkers apparently muy do what they please, so far as Lord 
Devonport is concerned. This continuous ignoring and neglecting 
on the part of the Government of a vital issue, at a time like this, 
is perfectly maddening to thousands. Since ths matter of food 
economy for national reasons was first mooted about eighteen 
months ago I and mine have rationed ourselves closely in more 
articies even than bread, meat, and sugar, only to cee the waste 
caused by drink going on around us as gloriously a’ ever. For 
instance, I have seen more than once et hotels a party of four 
sitting down to a meal at which, with champagne and other wines 
and liqueurs, more is squandered in cne evening than my 
household economy would save in a weck. And tho effect which 
Lord Devonport’s appeal has upon me and many ethers ia that 
until be and his colleagues deal more drastically with the main 
source of food waste, I see na further use in stinting my household 
and irritating my servants so long as I am able to pay for what 
I can get. It may bo said “ two wrongs don’t make a right,” but 
perhaps there is a bit of contrariness latent in every Irishman— 
even in an Ulster Loyalist. There is to be a limit on wholesome 
food. There is to be no limit on drink, wholesome or otherwise. 
This indeed is the limit.—I am, Sir, &c., 





Jauzs N. Ricuarpson, ex-M.P. 
BREWING AND SUGA 
{To tae Epitor or raz “ Spi —— 


Siz,—The Speclator may be right. If this be eso, there is no 
necessity for Lord Devonport to wait until April lst to make a 
change, for when the man in the etreet realizes, as he will do 
this month, that we are now absolutely on our own; that no 
neutral steamers, except those already on the high seas, will come 
to this country; that we have only four million tons of available 
tonnage (as against twenty-two million of our own and five million 
neutral in pre-war times) to bring all that we require from outside 
to this country; and that we therefore have to make our choice 
between Beer and Bread and Sugar, he will unhesitatingly chocse 
the latter.—I am, Sir, &c., Livixestong Lotmes. 
P.S.-—The sugar ration of (lree-quarters of a pound per head per 
is adequate, but where can this quantity be obtained? Ina 
the North of Eagiand the average how shold of five cannot chtaia 
more than two pounds per week, and then ouly under a sysiem of 
That is, if a pound of sugar be required, goods to the 
value of 8s. 6d. must be purchased. Ail shops appear to work on 
a pro ocho basis. This is wrong. No one to obtain his rightfal 
share of sugar should be compelled to buy goods that are not 
required. 1t resulis in weste. Further, it is unfair to busineszes 
such a3 chandlers, for the purchasea formerly made there are 
diverted to the goneral grocers and stores, If the available supply 
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sf sugar be four-tenths compared to pre-war times, then on the 
basis of three-quarters of a pound per head the supply must have 
been two pounds each per week. Is this correct? ‘The consumption 
was certainly less. The proper course to adopt, so that al! should 
be on an equal footing in regard to sugar, is to open Government 
retail sugar depots at which each household could obtain its fair 
share on presentation of ration card and cash 





DRINK AND SACRIFICE. 
(To rae Eprror or ru: “ Spectatos.’’] 
§:1r,—You have urged the case against drink during war time with 
irresistible cogency, from the economic point of view, and your 
arguments would seem to be unanswerable. I should like, how- 
ever, to suggest that an even stronger case may be made out if the 
question is considered on its spiritual side. It has become a 
commonplace to eay that the war is a spiritual war—not merely 
a conflict between nations, but a war of good against evil, in 
which we are privileged to fight on the side of the good against 
the very powers of darkness. That being so, it is surely our duty 
to consider how best such a war should be waged. In so far as 
evil manifests itself through matter, it is clear that we muet 
employ materia] weapons against it; but in so doing let us remem- 
ber that we are fighting only the symptoms, the material expres- 
sion, of evil, not the root of evil itself. This can only be fought 
by spiritual weapons—prayer and sacrifice; and if we could look 
at the whole matter sub specie aeternitatis, no doubt we should 
#eo that this spiritual warfare is of infinitely greater importance 
than the other. Now, it is not enough to eay that we have 
prayed as we never prayed before, or to point to the enormous 
sacrifices we have made. Sacrifice to be of avail must be complete: 
we must not, like Ananias and Sapphira, keep anything back. So 
tong as there remains so much preventable evil, eo much of eclf, 
among us, our daty is not done, and until we learn our leseon, 
until our “ hugged and loved indulgences” are rooted out, the 
war will continue. Is it necessary to ask what is the greatest and 
most far-reaching sacrifice the nation as a whole could mako? 
And is it not certain that, if we made this great renunciation and 
geve up drink, the effect would be incalculable? Not only should 
we be safe from the matcrial point of view, as you have shown, 
but we should have won a victory over evil of more value than 
many battles on land or sea. There would still] remain other 
forms of selfishness to be dealt with, but we should have taken 
the first and most Ccifficult step on the road to peace. Mr. Lloyd 
George reminded us the other day that “ it is not what a nation 
Fains, it is what a nation gives, that makes it great.” He, at least, 
knows that the way of victory lies through sgcrifice, and if he 
would call his faith to his aid, and appeal to the poople on these 
lines, I am convinced that the response would be immediate and 
overwhelming. A great outpouring of spiritual force is flooding 
the country, an ever-growing realization of the power of the Spirit, 
a hushed expectation of the Coming of the Master, and theso forces 
are pone the less strong that they are working silently and 
invisibly. It needs only a epark to liberate them, and that spark 
tie Faith.—I am, Sir, &., G. KR, Dennis. 
Lustleigh, 





“DOWN GLASSES.” 
{To rae Epiron ov ree “ Sreetstor.'’) 

£1r,—May 1 be permitted the courtesy of a little of your space 
to pretest against the letter in your issue of January 27th signed 
“ An Officer on Active Service in France ’? With the advisability 
or the reverse of Prohibition in England for the period of the 
war I have no concern, but to introduce Prohilition amongst the 
forces in France would in my opinion be little short of criminal. 
I wonder whether the “ Officer on Active Service” who writes 
wo glibly has spent days on end in the trenches during the terribly 
cold weather we are having now, or whether he has some nics 
job miles behind the line. If he has had experience of the trenches, 
especially at night, he would hardly write as he does. Drehibition 
would mean the cessation of the rum issue, without which it is no 
exaggeration to say the men could hardly keep going. ‘To rpend 
fourteen hours in a frozen trench at all is bad enough, and the 
stimulus that rum affords is the saving of the men, but if they 
had no such stimulant I doubt very much if the majority could 
keep it ap. And, further, what harm can a glass of boer do a 
man when he is in rest billets? Surely he has deserved it, and 
to suggest, as does your correspondent, that drunkenness in the 
Army is rampant is a disgraceful libel which every officer here 
would support me in refuting. In conclusion, Sir, put your case 
for Prohibition on the grounds cf Beer rersus Bread and you have 
a strong case, but put it us the teetotal fanatics put it, one of 
which your “ OScer ” apparently is, and you weaken your care 
lamentably.—I am, Sir. &c., An Orvicer tx tur Feonr Lrys. 

[We have never proposed Prohibition at the front, and we agre+ 
that the men would probably misa the rum ration greatly in the 
appalling eonditions in which they fight. As a matter of fact 
however, the consumption of alcohol in extreme cold is from the 
svientific peint of view not indicated but contre-indicated. In 
the Aretie and Antarctic no intoxicants are allowed. ‘hey are 
short cuts to frostbites and death from failure of bodily heat 
Alcohol sends the budy temperature down, not up. Hot milk and 





sugar, not rum or whisky, are the best stimulants in very cold 
weather.—Ep. Spectator.) 





“BRITISH AGRICULTURE.” 

{To rox Environ or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Str,—There is a point in your generally admirablo and sympathetig 
review of that excellent book, British Agriculture: the Nation’s 
Opportunity, to which I would like with your permission to refer, 
You seem to doubt the possibility of our largely increasing our 
supply of home-grown wheat and at the same time creating a large 
supply of home-grown sugar, #s a result of beet cultivation in this 
country. Other journals, dealing with the same book, have 
expressed a doubt whether we can revitalize our home agriculture 
materially without in some way devitalizing our manufacturing 
industries. 

May I suggest that the answer to both these doubts will be 
found to some extent in British Agriculture itself, and perhaps to 
a greater extent in Mr. Middleton’s authoritative examination of 
German agricultural progress? Of course sheer dogmatism ia out 
of place in any such discussion as this; we can merely judge o? 
probabilities from known facta. Until we have a more detailed 
survey of ail agricultural land in thie country and an expert 
consideration of the best uses to which it can be put, we muat be 
content to argue from what we can prove. 

Now Germany has buiit up a high grade of agriculture—a grade 
on the average far higher than ours, judged by its contribution 
to the national food supply—alongside the development of an 
enormously successful] manufacturing industry. Indeed, she has 
used in very wise ways many of the products of her agriculture 
as raw material for her manufactures. Her sugar industry is a 
ease in point. It is wholly and solely the outcome of her beet- 
giowing. Her production of commercial agriculture is another 
ease in point. It is wholly and solely the outcome of her potato- 
growing. Other instances might bo cited. ‘The question whether 
a nation can do these two things at once—develop a fine agriculture 
and build ep a magnificent industrial system—is answered by the 
facts. Germany has done these two things; and with worse land 
on the whole, and worse men (as I think) than ours. 

Thon as to the possibility of our growing more wheat and more 
beet—we grow hardly any beet at all now. The question of our 
growing more beet protitably is merely, or mainly, a questicn of 
our having sugar factories to which to send it within reasonable 
distance of our farms. Given these, beet-growing in England will 
pay better than either mangel or turnip growing. 1 mention 
these roots because the waste products of the sugar factory will 
supply substitutes for them from an enlarged beet crep; and beet 
may take the place of either in the ordinary farm rotation. Even 
if we did not increase our area of cultiveted land at al! we could 
grow 1,350,699 acres of beet in Great Britain (oa million in England 
and Wales) simp!y by excising our turnip-crop—a crop condemned 
by all the experts as theroughly uneconomical. England and 
Wales alone among the world’s farmers worship the wasteful 
turnip. It costs more to grow than it is worth according to the 
farmers’ own figures. The average cost is given at £7 to £13 per 
sere; the average yield ae thirteen tons, worth (at 103. per tou) 
£6 103. Bost of the land devoted to turnips ia fitted equally for 
beet or potatoes. 

In England and Wales we usa $38,060 acres for turnips: Germany 
ages only 835,000; France 426,690. But France grows 630.006 acres 
of beet and Gerinany 1,256,003, whilst we grow practically none, 
Again, Germany grows &,253,000 acres cf potatoes to France’s 
3,851,000 and our 427,900 acres. Thue it is extremely prohable that 
we could grow an enormous amount of sugar beet profitably in 
this country, given the sugar factories, merely by a rearrangement 
of our eystem cf cropping, and without any increase of our 
cultivated farm areas. But no sane man can he content that 
those areas should not be considerably increased; or that they 
should in the future be 60 largely devoted to crops of inferior food 
value. For the next few years we might do with a Irss area than 
1,331.090 eeres of barley—most of this now goes to the brewer; 
albeit the bulk of our barley land is not as a rule good wheat land. 
At least we might use more of our barley for breadstuffs. Our 
meat supply is of great importance, but few of us realize that we 
wwe over twenty-four and a half million acres of Lnglish and 
Welsh land for the feeding of live stock and lesa than two and a 
half millions for the production of prime human foods like wheat 





and potatoes. 

Mr. Anderson Graham in his hock on Reclaiming the West 
has shown how great stretches of land at present uselese econld be 
turned into good eorn-growing arable in a very few years at @ 
small outlay; and there is no donht that, given intelligent energy 
hneiness organization, ecientific supervision, and proper financing, 
mur present farms could double their food output within five years 
from now. Pritish Agrieulture tells us how this work may be 
hegun; and it deserves all your praise and the attention of every 
Sir, &c., W. Porvis. 


ae 


progressive thinker.—I am, 
Loughion, Bletchley, Bucks. 





{To tn: Evrron cr tre “ Srecraron.’’] 
S1zn,—In the deeply interesting review of British Agriculture which 
vou published in your issue of January 29th you say sou do not 


profess yourselves to be “ wholly converted “” {to the views of the 
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authors of it), “though much moved.” May I be allowed to 
advance reasons why the “ State of Siege ” argument is one that 
js not temporary, but applies always to this country? For 
exchange to be free and equal it is essontial that there shall also 
exist equality of circumstanco and opportunity with regard to 
the parties to the exchange—otherwise some artificial adjustment 
must be necessary in order to rectify the inequality. But, in our 


case, permanent incquality may be said to exist in the following 


respects :— 
(1) Nature of Goods Exchanged.—We are dependent upon 


those with whom we trade for goods that are vital, in that 
they are able to sustain human life. Thoso with whom we trade 
depend on us for goods that are not vital or capable of sustaining 
human life, such as manufactures of metal and other materials. 

(2) Restricted Area.—The land in Engiand that is capable of 
cultivation is of such limited extent that it is not possible in any 
case to support the whole of our population, whereas in other 
countries with which we have dealings there are vast areas of 
cultivated land. 

(3) Geographical Position.—Our insularity is liable at any time 
to become actual isolation. At this moment, wero it not for our 
Navy, we might be in actual want; and, as has been pointed out 
in another admirable article in your issue of January 20th, the 
Nary of our enemies is not destroyed, but only in reserve. 

It seems then that the permanent and, intrinsic factors 
differentiating our own country from others may be summed up 
as (1) Disability of production; (2) Liability to isolation. The 
submarine menace is not in itself the raison d’étre for a “ State 
of Siege.” It is only an illustration of the liability to isolation 
permanently imposed upon us by the insular nature of our 
geographical position. If this argument is correct, and if, under 
the conditions prevailing in this country, freedom and equality 
of circumstance—and so of exchange—are impossible, between our- 
selves and other countries, without some sort of artificial adjust- 
ment, then there follows the question of the nature of the adjust- 
ment best suited to our requirements. The problem whether this 
ought to be carried out by Protective duties, or by bounties, or 
fixing minimum prices, is one full of interest for further con- 
sideration; but what I sim at establishing is that the “ State of 
Siego " argument, as concerns our own country of England, is not 
emergent and transient but inherent end permanont.—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. Marriort. 

Cotesbach, Lutterworth. 

[We agree that the “ State of Siege ” argument will remain 
alter the war is cver. We did not mean that we were not con- 
verted on thet point, but as to the best way of meeting our diffi- 
culties, and whether such a proposal as a minimum wage and 
minimum prices is sound.—Lp. Speciator.] 





FOOD PRODUCTION, 
{To tos Eviros or tus “ Spcctator.’’] 
Srn,—Last August, in harvest time, I travelled from the West of 
England through London to Nortolk, thence vid York and South 
Lancashire to London, and kept a lcok-out on the fields. I saw 
hardly a womsn at work on the land, except near Wisbech, where 
numbers could be seen guthering fruit. In that locality I saw 
scores of acres under mustard. The yellow flower was a glory to 
behold, but out of keeping in war time, whea food is at a high 
premium. I hope the Food Controller and Mr. Prothero will see 
to it that the cultivation of mustard is limited in the immediate 
future. It is grown on the richest of soil, which ought now to be 
utilized fer the supply of nutritious food, and not to supply a 
condiment to tickle the palate. Politicians and nowspapers pro- 
claim that farms are depleted of labour. It is truo that many 
men have gone and that more will have to go to serve elsewhere. 
If the shortage is so serious, why do not mere women get employ- 
ment? They have proved themselves capable in various sorts of 
work, It appears to me that the fault lies with the farmer, who 
is slow to changes his methods. In this locality, two generations 
ago, women milked, and worked on the land in every parish. 
Women hare registered for work now, but here not a single 
application has been received from an employer seeking thoir 
sid. Meanwhile, two farms have been allowed to go out of cultiva- 
tion, and there is other land which thirty yeara ago produced 
food now unproductive. Tho suggestion made by “HH. M.” in 
last week’s Spectator is excellent, for one continually heara that 
potatoes may be cheap next autumn. I den’t agree. I wish they 
may be. Who can organize the cottagers in these islands in time 
to give effect to the proposal that if they grow potatoes for sale 
&@ market at a reasonable price will be secured-to them?—I am, 
Sir, &., Lions. B. Waiza. 
Salcombe, South Devon. 








{To ras Eprron or THs “ Sprcrarcn.’’) 

§in,—In the Spectator of February 2rd appear two lettera on the 
subject of food production, one signed A. H. Beicher, of the Army 
Canteen Committee, informing us that certain Public Schools heve 
already arranged to cultivate ground, and produce fuod for the 
Army, and inviting other Public Schools who could cuitivate a 
minimum of five acres to write to him on the subject; also that 
the management of these cultivated areas ia left in the hands of a 
local Committee appointed by the Head-Master, with practical 


i 





advice from local farmers, and where necessary any initial capital 
required can be supplied. ‘The other, signed R. B. Springfield, 
appeals to the clergy to “ off coats” and show their patriotic 
spirit in cultivating the gardens of these men serving in the 
Army and Navy. It would be interesting to know whether the 
Army Canteen Committee are prepared to offer the same 
advantages to the clergy as to the Head-Masters of Public Schools. 
In many semi-country and even town parishes it would be com- 
paratively easy to carry out the cultivation of a five-acre plot on 
similar lines to those proposed for Public Schools, and the clergy 
would be rendoring a much greater service in organizing and 
managing such underlakings compared with pergonally endeavour- 
ing to cultivate isolated garden plots.—I am, Sir, &., H. K. W. 





ANOTHER QUESTION FOR LORD DEVONPORT. 

(To tHe Eprroz or tas ‘“ Srsctarcs.’’) 
Str,—I heartily agree with all the ‘ Questions for Lord Devon- 
port” in the Spectator of February 3rd, and would like to add yet 
another. Are housekeepers to begin at once restricting the use of 
sugar and bread in their households in order that they may be 
used for making intoxicants before April 1st, and shall we find 
then we have only been made fools of ?—I am, Sir &c., 

L. M. Crorrem. 
Longford House, Ballisodare, Co. Sligo. 





THB HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM. 

(To THE Epirox cr THs “‘ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—In these days when theories of household economy are being 
preached from every housetop, a record of actual experience may 
be of interest. Without wasting time on preliminaries or patriotic 
exhortations, the writer will set forth a plain unvarnished tale. 
In the autumn of 1915 a Hostel for Women was opened at X., 60 
that housekeeping from the beginning had to be conducted under 
war conditions. The household consisted of a staff of twelve and 
an average of forty-three residents. The figures given below, 
however, are not based on vague averages, but on a strict record 
of the number of people fed and the exact number of weeks during 
which each was in residence. Accounts were paid monthly and 
eurefully analysed under different headings, so that at the end of 
the session it was possible to say to a penny what had been spent 
on different items. For the benefit of those who have not tried this 
system of keeping household accounts it may be said that it is not 
at all difficult, and that it adds enormously to the interest of 
housekeeping. 

At the end of the session October Ist to June 20th the iadies in 
charge, not without some trepidation, calculated what it had cost 
them to feed their household and staff in war time (during the 
dearest months of the year, be it noted). The result arrived at 
was 8s. 5d. per head per week, and this figure included the cost 
of two hundred dozen eggs in water-glees, thirteen hundred pounds 
of home-made jam, a four months’ supply of tea, and various 
sinaller stores, all in hand for the session of 1916-1917. The 8s. Sd. 
was made up as follows (to the nearest farthing): grocerieca, 
2s. 22d.; bread, 52d. (exclusive of home-made bread); milk, butter, 
eggs, cheese, 23. Sid.; meat and fish, 2s. 8}d.; fruit and vegetablea, 
63d. The daily menus were all written into a book kept by the 
ccok, and the following is a typical week’s menu. Butter wag used 
at table up till Christmas, 1915, but since then margarine has 
been substituted and found quite eatisfactory. Homemade bread 
was baked three times a week, and may be taken as an item at 
most meals. Porridge and milk was always served at breakfast, 
and also jam or marmalade, and these need not he enumerated each 
time. In the same way, buttermilk, cheese, and jam were always 
en the table for lunch. Afternoon tea consisted of bread, butter, 
jam three times a week, and reck cakes or ginger bread on Sundays 

SUNDAY. 


Rreakfad. Denner. Sirppar. 
Sausages, Brown Soup. Cold Meat. Salad. 
Roast Beef. Fig Custards. 
Bolied Onions and Saace, 
Ben Khydding Pudding, 
Breakfast, Luncheon. Dinner 
MONDAY. ° 


mee - = mn 
Boiled Cab 

Deiaware Pudding. 
TUERSDAY. 


Vegetable Broth, Rice Soup. 
MuUk Pudding. Coid Mest. Salad, 
Apple Unbariotte. 


Shepherd's Pis, 


Fried Bacon and Bread. 
Bread, Cheese, Jam, 


Bolied Ham. 


WEDNESDAY, 


Scramiied Eggs on Toast. Potted Herring. Potato Soup. 
Mulk Pudding. Fried Pork Fillets. Apple 
Sauce. 


Vegetables. 
Stewed Prunca, 
THURSDAY. 
Lantil Soup. Ralf Roand of Bee! with 
Stewed Figs. Carrot, Turatp and Onion. 
Steamed Pudding. Miik 


Galantiue of Best. 


Pudding. 
FRIDAY. 
Fish Plo, Cheese and Potato Pie, Rarteot Muttoe. 
Lread and Jam Tum Dav. 
Rive Pudding. 
SATURDAY. 
Coid Hain Lrowa fous. Stewed Steet and Vegetables, 


Milk Pudding. Castic Puddings 
This is an actua! week picked at randem sut of the menu-book,. 
Care was taken that no two weeks should be alike, eo that there 


was Do monotonous routine. The health of the household during 
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the year wae excellent. There are so many people engaged in 
catering for large bodies of men or women at the present time that 
the above may be of interest. Perhaps some of your readers could 
upply similar information, or suggestions for other housekeepers. 
—I am, Sir, &c., x. 





{To rue Exyiton or me “ Srrctator."’) 
Sm,—Will “ Not a Vegeturian” kindly state for the benefit of 
others the sumber and description of the joints of meat used in her 
household weekly, apd also how often meat ie eaten in the week? 
The cost per head seems so extraordinarily small, but many would 
follow her example if they only knew how.—TI am, Sir, ec. 


M. E. C, 





THE FEEDING OF HORSES. 
(To rms Epirox or tue “ Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—In yiew of the food restrictions and high prices which are 
bringing hunger to the homes and children of the working classes 
and serious privations to professional and middle classes, is it 
still a fact that there are thousands of horses stil! kept in 
training, in England and Ireland, whose daily ration is from 
one and a half to two stone of oats? ‘Vhe allowance of oats for 
the military horses is sbout nine pounds per day, and surely 
while oats aud wheat are so scarce no horse in the country should 
get more, except those doing heavy agricultural or lorry work. 
I appreciate the difieulties of turning thoroughbreds back to the 
simple life, but I do not think the horses would suffer by being 
eut on grass in the daytime if comfortably housed and fed at 
night, and in this inetance it seems to be the welfare of race- 
horses against the welfare of working and hard-worked human 
beirgs.—-I am, Sir, &c., kL. C. W. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 

{To tHe Eniton cr tas “ Bercrarcs.”) 
E:c,—Proportional Representation has entered practical politics. 
Vhe Speaker’s Conference recommends that the citizens of the 
towns, whether they are in a majority or in a minority, shall all 
he fairly—i.c., proportionately— represented in Parliament. This 
recommendation of tho Conference will go a considerable way 
tewards making the House of Commons fully representative, and, 
as our statesmen have pointed out, it is essential that the after- 
the-war Parliament shall be go censtituted as to be fully and 
fairly representative of the citizens whose lives will be so inti- 
mately affected by reconstruction. 

Among ils other advantages Proportional Representation will 
ensure an adequate, scrious, and intelligent discussion of these 
great afier-the-war questions. The creation of an Empire Pazlia- 
ment, Constitutions! reform within the United Kingdom, the 
relations between Labour and Capital, international trade, finance, 
ali call for outspoken leadership and for clear statements of policy. 
Froportional Representation will encourage both. 

Australia at the present moment furnishes a striking comment 
en the paralysing unceriainty attaching to a Parliamentary career 
under our present system. Were elections to take place next 
April, as they mos, Mr. Hiughes might be defeated in his own 
eonstituency, whereas, under Proportional Representation, he 

ould be sure ef his place in Parliament as the leading repre- 

tative of a considerable body of opinion. Further, the com- 
ee sition of the Senate, which is elected by universal suffrage, shows 
how gross!y unrepresentative a popular Chamber can bo in the 
absence of Proportional Representation. Its unrepresentative 
sharacter is creating serious difficulties. The majority in the 
Benate—they represent but a minority of the clectors—can control 
the political situation for a considerable time. 

Many citizens have become faniiliar with Proportional Repre- 
sentation through the model elections organized before the war 
with the co-operation of the Press, but now Propertional Repre- 
sentation may be set in motion at the next General Election man 
sore of your readers will desire to hecome acquainted with ita 
working and tho reasons for adopting thia reform. To such 
{nquirers I shall be glad to send explanatory leaflets —I am, 
Bir, &e., Joun 11, Huupnners, Secretary, 

The Proportional Representation Socisty, 

179 St. Stephen's House, Wesiminster, §.W, 











THE CHURCH AND TIE WAR. 

(To rae Enorror or te “ Srrcraror.’’] 
Six,—I have been reading this evening Donald Trankey’s article 
“ A Mobilization of the Church ” in his book, A Student in Arms. 
What be wrote was true when ho first wrote it, when it was pub- 
lished in book form, and it is unfortunately truo to-day. The 
Church has done what she could in a mild and respectable way to 
do her utmost for the nation at this time. No cone could doubt 
the honesty and sincerity of her leaders in their longing to take 
their trne part in this great war. Her timidity to take the whole- 
hearted plungo is where she fails. Her leaders, as Donald Hankey 
gays, are too concerned to count the cost and to consider the con- 
tingencics of the future. Lverything in our national life is in the 
meling-pot. Why not then the Church, one may ask, if it wishes 
to remain trne to the tenets of Christ, Who based most of His 
teaching on ‘‘ whosoever shail lose his life shall save it” ? Let us 





———> 
not count the ecst. Let us cast ourselves and our cause into the 
struggle careless of the consequences and with the light of adven. 
ture in our eyes. 

Now for some practical application of what we are proposing :~ 
(1) Let the Bisheps meet and decide whether they cannot econ 
mnize some of the Jabour of the Church. If it be possible, saitéhes 
might be worked together or might mutually assist ono another, 
Then let the Bishops say how the clergy thus freed can be used, 
and this after a definite registration of each clergyman with full 
details of his espabilities. All this should be done in a tt 10roughly 
whole-hearted and businesslike manner, and when it has been done 
the facts obtained should be published. In other words, wobilizg 

the Church from top to bottom. 

(2) Any such movement would have a far-reaching effect on the 
Church in the post war days ebout which Donald Hankey was 
anxious. Those af us who deal with soldiers, and especially officer s, 
know that there is a big barrier to be broken down between us 
and them. Before the war I wes what would be celled “an 
advanced man is the Church ” because I found, and still do fina, 
great help that way. Now my friends, instead of being like. 
minded parsons, cro brodd-mfnded officers who do not grascn, and 
would never grasp as a class, such teaching. Christ's teaching and 
life, which they unconsciously practisa, are their religion; but we 
hove got to make them feel the grip of it, and they will cnly do 
it if we give up “ our professionalism ” and let the Creed be as 
simply and evangelically expressed in worship as possible. Ther, 
no doubt about it, hare got {to come towards us, but in these two 
ways, a3 Donald Hankey knew, we have to go towards them, 

Let the Charch then do these two things—fret, mobilize end 
register her resources so as to take a bigger stake in the upheaval 

ar; and secondly, let her throw overboard her professionalism 
and her preoccupation with smal! points cf dectrine and shs will 
immediately find that she is being enabled to feed those sheep 
who desire to be fed, aud for whose welfare sho is responsihle to 
the Great Shepherd who come te save chiefy the sheep that other. 
wise might he lost.—I am, Sir, dc., A CasrLany, 

B.E.F., France. 











CLERGY OF MILITARY AGH. 
To tks Epirorn cr tue “ Srzcratcr.’’] 


Sr,—-In the Spectator of January ih I ece a letter expressing a 
desire for organization among the clergy. Would it rot be a grand 
thing if all clergy uncer forty were so organized that each one 
should have three months at the front, cither as a chaplain or a 
worker in the huts? I see that the Y.M.C.A. are asking y for two 


thousand volantcers. The opportunity js golden. Every 
would gladly sparo their clergyman or curate for suc} 
knowing that he would return eco much more able to be i! 
and guide of his pecple. The retation could be so arra 
no edjacent parish should be bereft at the same thee thes 
enabling, with the a r of services much reduced, mutual help 
in Sunday work, heptisins, &c.; the weekday work being accom- 
plished by able par ris shi eners; sll expense to be borne 
Chureh. This surcly would Go mach for the Church of 
in drawing together clergy and laity.—I am, &c., 


NO TEACE WiTH THE MOMCINZOLLERN. 


{To txxy Evitor cr tan “ Srrcrsror.” 
Tr. 














Srr,—Why do the Entente Allies hesitate to say ontright that 
Which is implied in their oer utterance as well as in Mr, 
Balfour’s comment, that the war could not be ended by any kind 
of treaty wi = ‘the Hol: scala, but that bis vr Hoo must 
enfrane! hise themselves to be heard in any council of the nations? 

To be effectu: al | this condition should be made as absolute as the 
refusal of Nurope to deal with Napoleon or of the Germans to 
Reguliate with Gambetta. It should be published and distributed 
broadcast so as finally to reach the German pecple, planting the 
sceds of revolution among those who must inherit eome . that 
spirit which induced many of the best of a preeeding generation, 
like Schurz, Pretorius, Osierhaus, and Von Holst, to oppose, and 
finally to fice from, domestic tyranny te the United Statee.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Exsving Wuixslow. 

Boston, U.8.A., Januery 19th. 

[We havo again and again--wo began in 1914—snggested this 
course, and pointed ont how Germany has provided a precedent. 
In 1871 she declared that she could not treat with Gambetta and 
the Government ef National Defence, but only with the Prenci 
people. It was the National Assembly elected ed hoe which 
concluded peace.—Lp. Spectator.] 
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THe rroPossAL TO PUT GERMAN PRISONERS IN 
HOSPITAL SMIPa. 
{Te tee Epiton or tas “ Srrcrator.’’) 
Sin,—The idea now current that as a means of combating the 
German submarine atrocities we should put on beard Allied 
hospital ships German officers of high rank (who have surrende red 
to us in good faith) seems to me te be based on a dangerous mis- 
ealeulation. I could imagine that the immediate result of the 
adoption of such a measure would be a wholesale transference of 
British officers--et present prisoners in Germany and all with 
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anxious frionds at home here—to the forofront of the enemies’ 
lines, exposed to our own deadly artillery fire. Where then could 
a limit to barbarity be arrived eat? A more effective and humane 
deterrent would be found in a firm, straightforward declaration 
by the Allies to the effect that the controlling heads of German 
policy, each mentioned by name from the Kaiser down, would be 
held personally responsible, and that each, when the inevitable 
day of reckoning came, would, without respect of persons, pay the 
penalty with their lives. Let us play the “ British Gamo” right 
al ng.—I an, Sir, éc., d. J. M. de 
{Our correspondent will find that we last week expressed this 
very view. We can beat the Hun at justice any day, bat he will 
always beat us “on his head” at cruclty and homicide. Let us 
punish crimes, and make it widely known that we shall punish 
them, but do not let us shed innocent L!cod.—Ep. Spectator.) 





WOMEN MOBILIZING. 

(To tHz Epiron or tus “ Srectazon. 
Six,—The demand from farmers for women workers is 
becoming intense, If it is not met at once, not only will more 
go out of cultivation at this critical time, but there is s 
darger of the sale of moro dairy cows, and cconscquont shortage 
ef milk. Tho situation is grave, and women are urgently needed 
to help in saving the country from the disaster of famine. The 
National Land Council have the work well in hand, and are 
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mobilizing the women with all possible speed. Delay spells disaster. 








Their recent appeal for twenty thon a splendid 
response from women now doing ex it work all cver the 





el at once. Inexperienced 
men often can be put i ut farta training immediately, 
ond experienced women into posts on good farms. Again, tho 
Council appeal to all women who can miik or lave worked on thse 
4 
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country. But many mc 








rar work they leave, but the land is the most urgent 
food supply of the Army and the nation must be 
nen now the responsibility must 
3 will be carefully arranged. 
apply at once, and farmers also 
: mmediate application for labour to Miss Margaret 
Farguharson, Dank Buildings, 16 St. James’s Street, 
J.oadon, 8.W. The Council are prepared to train and placa fifty 
thousand young, strong, capable women in farms.—I am, Sir, &c., 
x 


Mizaszer Mirse Farquasarso 
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CLOTHING MATERIALS. 
{To cnz Eviton or tae “ Sracraton.”] 
Sin,—Froem the commencement of the war a small village working 


1 
party has been held hero for making clething for Beiginn refugeo 
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been made from old 


and children. ‘These have mostly 
wraps, remnants, and in fact any old picces given by 
interested in the work. We aro now nearly at a standstill 
tor want of material. Can any of your readers spare us a few 
scraps? The garrents when mado are sent to the Belgian Relief 
und and are forwarded to Beigium. I will gratefully receive 

“<ige all parcels sent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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in the ¢ i rily dealt with. 1t 
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ene . to retain a representative 
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IN Darteipos. 
“Is” OR “ARE”? 
{To tuz Epitor cr tre “ Sercrator.’*] 

§:2,—In your footnote to the letter of “J. H. L.” you surpriso 
May I ask you beth this question? 
his barley and sugar going to be turned into beor? ” 











4i 50, then “ All that gliiters are not gold.’’—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. 
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i Never did ’ave no » for Germans ” (said BUI the bosun to me, 
a ee Pe Ca as 1: aed divtate 
thi atic? HACMWay CORMUNZ, SMOKING Ahed Grinking 

’ 
ave no use for square’cads, sonny, an’ that’s the 





Since I went to sea in the old ‘ Lord Clive’ bac} 


a tucre 10 
esitl 
Youth, 








ve —s ditliogcanetiiel 

Danes I ’ave knowed, an’ Swedes I ’ave knowed, a8 was while mea 
through an’ through, 

Norwegian—niggsr—yeller au’ browez—an’ hard-case citizens too— 

I’ve sailed in my time with most of the brands, Dago, Dutchman 
an’ linn, 

But never a decent shipmate once did I strike in a German skin. 

Never the feller a man’d choose to bs with in a watch together, 

Never the man as you’d like to think was around in the worst o’ 
weather, 

Never the c!} 
in a gale, 

Or layin’ aloft in yeur shirt, maybe, off Khe Plate there shortenin 
sail, 


ap as you'd want by your side when caught aback 


All very well at a harbour job, they are, as I make no doubt, 


Or ’andin’ plates in a resievreng—cr sweepin’ the euddy out— 
But [ nover did ‘ave no use for the beggars, though why I can 


, 1? 
ervdiy sa 





Aun’ I aiways used to “ummer ‘em good, which I’m glad to ‘ave done 

to-day. 
° ° e ° . ° ® 

An’ I wish I may lie where the lo 
a gun, 

Them as was raked with shrapnel fire—they could neither fight 
ner rui— 

Thom as 


on’ fine, 


t ships lis as never niounted 





ead the sea with their dead when the day was sunny 


. , *¥ l- , © ’ , 207% $ 
Or went down slow as the dark came on, wilh their 


out by a mine. 


ou 


I wish I may lie whera the lost ships lie—the litlle shins an’ bi 
Finer an’ tank an’ leaky traz 


3 I 
The smacks an’ Frenchy cnicn-l 


», barge an’ sel.coner an’ brig 





cats, an’ the poo 





r crews t] 





lered in sight of open day by square’cads makin’ wi 





ae 6 a te , ae e 
J iere them ships lie, an’ no more sail the sea— 
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u’ drink the drink them dead men drank, poor sailormen like 


wish I may lis 





I 
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1: 
ever lia 
eve Lid, 


So let me drink if I forget, an’ so for 
lf cver I ship with square’eads more until the day I die. 
An’ if ever I take a German’s pay again in 
lan cargo more, baulic or 


I put finger o’ mine oa siuff 


steam or sail, 
barrel or bale, 
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T? e Panam Owls, 


Or help to fill a Gernian till with workin’ o’ my bones— 
I risk life o’ mine (as I ’are done b 
1 
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If ever 
To fetch some Bremen merchant home his nit: 
I wish I may dream o’ not] bi 





ates or his ore, 





FRE ROR Be > ra 
in’ but sinkin’ ships an’ drownin’ niecn, 





An’ wake out o’ the drcam, an’ sleep, an’ dream it all again. 





Dead bodies liftin’ on the swell—strong seamen oneco like mo— 
An’ fellers wounded, freezin’ to death in open beats at sea, 
n’ girls with long wet hair, an’ mothers mad with woe, 


, 
The devil’s job—the square’eads’ job—I scen it an’ I know! 








aT ae 
Davies, 





I never Gid ’ave no use for Germans—an’ when this war is done, 


There may be those that will forget—well, I shall not be one! 
An’ by them ships I pass my word—an’ by them souls I swear, 
There’l] be hot times in Sailor-tovw2z when I moct a squaro’cad 


there! ” C. Fox Sonia. 











MR, BECK’S NEW BOOK.* 
Tuis volume is a sequel to Mr, Beck’s well-known Tie Lvidcnee in the 
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isolation and ir soul alive in the world as itis to-day. “Is 
is a great error and a narrowness of the mind,” as Bacon seid, “to think 





that nations have nothing to do one with another except there be cither 
an union in sovereignty, or a conjunction in paots or leagues; there 
aro other bonds of society and implicit confederations.” Mr. Beck's 
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conclusion was that his country itely re ible 
for any decleusion from the forme s of humane custom and 
iaternational good faith which might result from the present war. It 
waa herduty to protest when wrong was done to the whole community 
of mankind, and if ry to take up for the right. Ho illus 

pposite quotations, which weve plainly 
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being brutally ignored by Germany. The German argument of necessity 
of course begs the whole question, merely assuming that where German 
interests are concerned conscience does not count. “ The Case of Edith 
Cavell” is an earnest and powerful assertion of the rights of non- 
combatants. Incidentally Mr. Beck shows that even according to the 
harsh German law Miss Cavell was irregularly condemned. “ The 
Foreign Policy of George Washington ”’ considers one of the reasons 
alleged for the failure of the United States to intervene in a more practical 
way earlier in the war It is true, as Mr. Beck says, that Washington 
enjoined his countrymen to “ cultivate peace and harmony” with other 
nations, but it was only when be had first admonished them to “ observe 
good faith and justice.” Justice was never regarded by Washington 
a@s a mero negation; in his conception it was a positive, aflirmative 
force which entailed active duties as well as passive rights. ‘* Where 
there is No Vision ” analyses the historical and temperamenta! causes of 
American neutrality. Iu “ America and the Allies” Mr. Beck takes 
up his pen on behalf of his country, and, for all the hard things he has 
to say throughout the book about President Wilson, he shows liere that 
foreign critics erred in accusing the American people of “ coinpiete 
indifference to the moral aspects of the war.”’ “ Tho Vision of France ” 
extols a3 a mode] the spirit in which France has met the present erisis 
of her fate. 

As an intense lover of peace, Mr. Beck cannot bring himself to believe 
that peace would be secured—at Icast not with the essential of equal 
justice for all—by a League of Peace. He fears that the conscience of 
mankind (“ conscience” is the test which he applies to every problem) 
is not sufficiently developed for a League of Peace to be an instru- 
ment of fairness. He remembers how old the idea is and of how little 
value it has been to the world. Argos and Lacedsemon had a fifty- 
year Treaty of Arbitration. William Penn was actually a believer in 
the very proposal which is so popular in America now--the idea of 
enforcing peace. In his Essay toward the Present and Future Peace 
of Europe that great apostle of peace wrote that tho judgment of an 
International Court of Arbitration ought to bo made “so binding 
that if any Government offers ita case for decision, and does not 
then abide by it, the other Governments, partics to the tribunal, shall 
compel it.” Mr. Beck says :— 

“Under the theory of the proposed league of peaco, it would have 
been the duty of every party to the league to join with England, France, 
end Russia in supporting the claims of Servia and resisting the arrogant 
demands of Austria and Germany. Theoretically this is admirable and 
i: the instance cited would undoubtedly have prevented the titanio 
war. If even England and tho United States had promptiy joined with 
Vrance and Russia in demanding that Austria should arbitrate her 

emaining question with Servia, the world to-day would not be wit- 
nessing a very deluge of blood. And vet if nations, which wera far 
dictached from Servia and had littic interest in Austro-Servian grievances 
ss such, hed attempted to implicate their several peoples in a war, 
whose superficial origin was so remote, they would have found con- 
siderable difficulty under present conditions of thought in securing 
the necessary support of their peoples. ‘The world is, 1 fear, some ages 
Behind such recognition of joint responsibility. If, however, this scnse 
«i common responsibility can be developed in civilization; if every 
nation ehall fecl that it must bear its share of the burden of preserving 
# just and durablo peace, then war might be prevented in most contro- 
versies, for there is no nation, however great in power, that would 
ehallengo in physical conflict all the other powers of civilization. 
Jadced, if such co-operative effort could ever be eceured, the coercion by 
armies and navies might not bo necessary, for the league of nations 
could probably compel the ofisnding nation to maintain peace with 
equal effectivencas by an economio boycott. No nation would wish 
to make war, if all the leading nations should desist from commercial 
and social intercourse with such nation. With the conscience of mankind 
developed to the point of comunon rosponsibility, disarmament is not a 
dream, but until then it is for the paciiic states a dangerous mirage. A 
further weakness of the League of Peacs lies in the limitations of human 
nature; for I fear that if it were ever formed, it would share the fate 
of every government, which while theoretically united, is yet divided 
into political groups which may contend against each other not on ethical 
but material lines. No government has yet been able to make all men 
think alike; and as they clo not and their standards of morality vary in 
character, and their vilel interests are divergent, a tendency necessarily 
results to break iato groups of kindred thoughts or interests. I fear, 
therefore, that any league ef peace, if it were seriously attempted after 
the conclusion of this war, would one day shere the fate of its great 

wedecessor, the Holy Alliance, which was founded at the end of tho 
wapoleonic wars. I appreciate that the fatal defect of the Holy Alliance 
wa3 that ita principal purpose was to strangle democracy end that it 


thus warred egainst the freedom of civilization,” 








Bir. Beck's own suggestion is that the most promising line of action is 
not to be too ambitious in the hope that this imperfect world can be 
morally federated in a einglo ect of intcrnetional statecraft, but to 
begin by forming a large and powerful group of nations concerned in 
the preservation of peace. He euggests that the nucleus of tho new 
peace-loving group would be formed by an entente cordiale between 
sritain, France, and the United Statee. There would be no question of 
“ entangling alliances ’’—hateful to Americans. He is convinced that 
the gentle bonds of an entente would be the best method of holding 
peace-loving nations together in their policy. Our readers may romem- 
ber that this proposal corresponds with that of Professor L. T. Hob- 
house, who greatly prefers the idea of making use of the existing groups 
to the idea of including all and sundry nations in an ill-assorted 
League. As the group which declared its interest in permanent 
peace grew in repute and infiuonce fresh nations would wish to 
edbere to it, Ultimately even Germany might apply for admission. 








just as France, in different circumstances, applied for admission to 
the Holy Alliance. 

Now that the submarine controversy has taken a wholly new turn and 
has driven Mr. Wilson to the very verge of war, we should think it 
unfair to go over the whole ground which Mr. Beck surveys in his 
strong condemnation of Mr. Wilson’s “timidity” and caution. Mr, 
2eck will never be satisfied unless the United States makes it a matter 
of conscience to demand on principle the safety of all non-combatants in 
merchant vessels, not merely neutrals, and certainly not only American 
non-combatants, who were the only class mentioned by Mr. Wilson 
in the later stages of the unsettled ‘ Lusitania’ controversy. The 
wording of the proposed ‘ Lusitania’ settlement when it was last heard of 
implied that the killing of belligerent non-combatants was justifiable, 
Germany offered to admit that the attack on the ‘ Lusitania’ was 
“unjustifiable so far as it involved the loss of neutral lives.” Upon 
this Mr. Beck remarks with great juridical force :— 

“Tiad this qualified disavowa!l been accepted by America, it would 
have compromised the justice of its cause and modified the existing 
law of humanity. If the attack on the Lusitania were only unjustifiable 
‘so far as it involved the loss of neutral lives,’ then the implication 
is not unreasonabic that it was justifiable so far as it destroyed the lives 
of non-combatants of belligerent nations. It is true that it does not 
expressly say so, but the ‘disavowal,’ which the United States bad 
insistently demanded for nearly a year, wasa fuller recoguition of a wrong, 
and to the extent that a wrong was not admitted it was by implication 
justified by this attempted ‘ accord and eaticfactiou.” This distinction 
was indefensible either on grounds of humanity or of international lav. 
lf Germany had a right without visit or search to attack the Lusitania 
because it waa an English vessel and was believed to be carrying con- 
traband, and had a right to destroy F-nglish non-combatants, then that 
right could not be impaired by the accidental presence oa the Lusitania 
of American citizens. No American would contend that the army of 
the Crown Prince was prevented from bombarding Verdun if some 
American citizens were accidentally in the beleaguered city.” 

Diseussizig the morslity of reprisals, Mr. Beck says that reprisals 
must be “equivalent in degree, if not in kind,” to the deeds against 
which they are directed, and in any case must not override the funds. 
mental principles of humanity. The German argument that submarize 
warfare is a “reprisal” against the British policy of starvation is of 
course ridiculous, When the Germans were starving Paris in 1870 they 
would not have admitted that the I'rench would be justified in shooting 
Germans living in Paris as a “ reprisal.’ 

Finaliy, let us give two instances of Mr. Beck's art of quotation. The 
words of Juarez, the Spanish jurist, are now to us, but they are obviously 
very pertinent to Mr. Beck’s general doctrine. Juarez, who “ flour. 
izhed ” before Grotius, the so-called father of international! law, said :— 

“The foundation of tho law of Nations lies in this, that the human 

ace, though divided into various peoples and kingdoms, has always a 
certain unity, which is not merely the unity of species, but is also 
political and moral; es is shown by the natural precept of mutual love 
end pity, which extends to all peoples, however foreign they may be 
to one another, and whatover may be their character or constitution. 
From which it follows that although any state, whether a republic or a 
kingdom, may be a community complete in itscif, it is nevertheless 
a member of that whole, which constitutes the human race; for such a 
community is never so completely self-sufficing but that it requires 
some mutual help and intercourse with others, sometimes for the sake 
of some benefit to be obtained, but sometimes too, from the moral 
necessity and craving, which ere epparent from the very habits of 
mankind.” 
Then, in writing of the ineffaceable impression produced by tho execution 
of Miss Cavell, Mr. Beck argues that this memory will live when the 
memory of far greater episodes has become dim, and ho suddeniy quotes 
with great effect Lamartine’s words en Napoleon's murder of the last 
Prince of the House of Condé :— 

“A cold curiosity carries the visitor to the battlefields of Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Wagram, Leipsic, Waterloo; he wanders over them with 
dry eyes, but one is shown at a comer of the wall near the foundations 
of Vincennes, at the bottom of a ditch, a spot covered with nettles and 
weeds. He says, ‘There it is!’ He utters a cry end carries away with 
him undying pity for the victim and an implacable resentment against 
the assassin. This resentment is vengeance for tho past and a lesson 
for the future. Let the ambitious, whether soldiers, tribunes, or kings, 
renember that tf they have hirclings io do their will, and flatierers to excuse 
them while they reign, there yet comes afterward a human conscience to 
judge them and pity to hate them. The murderer has but one hour; the 
victim has eternity.” 





THE RELIGION OF EXPERIENCE.® 

Titrs volume recalls Professor William James's far greater book with 
a similar name. It too comes from America. A book may well be 
less great than Professor James’s and yet not be insignificant. This 
one is full of interest, and its author is a master of terse and lucid expres- 
sion. His object is “to attempt to bring to light some of the verifiable 
factors in religion.” His primary inquiry is not into the truth of 
religious creeds, but “as to their reason for existence.” What “are 
those needs which have urged men into religious fellowships’? Can 
they “ be isolated and studied apart from the attempts made to satisfy 
them ” ? 

Speaking of course for America, Mr. Bridges declares it widely believed 
that the day of the Churches wiil soon be over. The majority of Ameri- 
cans belong to no Church, yet even to-day in ths United States “ there 





* Some Outlines of the Religion of Experience : a Dook for Laymen and the C neharched. 
By Horace J. Bridges. London: Macmillan and Co. [63. Gd. net.) 
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are forty millions of people who are connected with religious bodies.’ 
It may of course be eaid that even the moderately orthodox no longer 
hold Christian conviction with the fervour of their ancestors. On 
tho other hand, as he justly points out, they have broadened the arca 
over which those convictions apply. It cannot be denied that the 
conduct of professing Christians is a little more Christian than it used 
to be. At any rate, the Church is liable to be conscience-struck over 
the evils within and without her walls in a manner apparently impossible 
to her in the past. Indeed, Mr. Bridges regards the Churches as too 
much given over to active philanthropy. They should, he thinks, be 
schools of conduct where men learn the truc theory of life, and cro 


taught not to ecrvo tables, but about God, the soul, and salvation. - 


In a sense he is a pragmatist. Creed exists in his eyes only for conduct 
aud ritual, only for guaranteeing tho emotional efficacy of the teaching 
The High Mass, the Quaker Silence, or any form of ceremonial between 
these two should be offered to the pupil according to his temperament. 
The Arts should be mado to serve the Church. Tho “ false finality’ 
ef the Creeds should be publicly denied, and freedom of thought be 
claimed by priest and people alike. Thousands would then return 
to the Church. But if the whole population returned, what would be 
the good if there were nothing real behind the pomp and circumstance, 
or the mysterious silence, or the organized aspiration? Bir. Bridges 
thinks there is soracthing real—he thinks the reality provable. But 
he does not mean what most of us mean by a personal God, though 
he admits that ‘‘ the instinctive expression of religious faith takes the 
form of prayer to a man-like God, and of the practice of Sacraments 
by which this man-like being can be, in a sense, coerced.” Logically, 
the ordinary man’s point of view may be absurd, but his need is met. 
He does experience something; he does not lift up his hands to empty 
space. That we cannot eay exactly what that something is mercly 
proves “ that God is intended, as Professor Leuba says, not to be under- 
stood but to be used.” We want, of course, to know “the nature of 
reality as expericnced,” and Mr. Bridges throws a light by the following 
very striking analogy :— 

“To reduce our problem to its very simplest terms, Ict ns suppose 
the case of a child who is given a painted ball, got up to look like an 
apple, but made of pasteboard and filled with dust and ashes, If the 
child bites it and then says, * This is not.a real apple,’ what does he mcan ? 
lic means that the phenomenon is not such as to eatisfy the desires 
evoked by its appearance; end those desires ere the expression of 
certain needs of his nature which through exporicnce he has learned 
can be satisfied by apples. The reality of the genuine apple consists 
in the fact that it meets this need. The painted imitation exists as 
truly as the real apple. For the intellect, the one phenomenon has every 
whit as mang interest as the other. But it is the will which rules, above 
the intellect, in the field ef the real and the valuable. Now the reiigious 
craving of hi unanity is primarily a craving for that which is beyond all 
peradventure real.’ 











t is disappointing to find an exponent of religion, so entirely con- 


vinced of spiritual reality, utterly agnostic upon the subject of a future 
life. The great inspired guides of the world, whom he regards as Jesus 


Christ and Socrates, believed in immortality ; but Mr. Bridges thinks | 


that the definite nature of such belief has been greatly exaggerated, 
Hie gives his reasons, but space fails us to quote them. Vor his own part, 
be scems to think that even if man lives again he is not immortal. Yet 
he admits, he seems cven to share, the intensity of the natural craving 
for a future life, and we should have thought that the apple analogy 
might have been used to serve a eecond conclusion. 





With the ethical teachings of tho Gospels Mr. Bridges is in the fullest 
azreement, end his comments are c enlig htening. For instance, he makes 
arcal contribution to Biblical criticism whon he says that the paralsles of 
the Unjust Steward and the Foolish Virgins contain no direct moral 
teaching. They aro “efficiency ” parables, end were spoken to mect 
the obvious fact that owing to their idiotic inefficiency many good 
people are good for nothing. Christ wanted to spur the righteous to 
emulate even tho wicked in the matter of forethought and cnergy, 
Very American this, but good ideas come from - hades end certainly 
the two stories present enormous difficultics if we in upon their 
supposed spiritual import 

Tho chapters on “Inspiration” and “Religion and National‘ty” are 
both full of memorabio sentences. Verbal inspiration is of courea, 















Mr. Bridges insists, an entirely superstitious idea. Woe think, | 


however, thet few of his readers will agree with him whon he 
insists that it was a misfortune for the world that the notion of 
verbal inspiration did not attach to Plato instead of to the Hebrew 
prophets, Wher @ writes of petrictism we feel that American 
patrictism is of a elightly diffezent quality from ours. None the 
less Mr. Bridges’s expression of it is caloulated to awaken sympathy 
here. He wants to sco the Churches in America more distinctly 
national in spirit. Why must the peoples of to-day adopt the patriotism 
of the Old Testament? he esks. ‘“ What have our Churches to 
do with the victories of the Jews over their neighbours, and with the 
exaltation of Jerusalem andits temple 2? Were not the American Revolu- 
tion and the Civil War at least as important-—to put it mildly—for us 
and for the human race at large, as the deliverance of the Jews irom 
Egypt and from Babylon?” ‘“* Have we not,” he goes on, “ had poets 
end prophets equal in power of vision and spesch to those of the old 
Hebrews?” This sounds a littl German in spirit, but taken as a 
whole the chapter is not Teutonic in tone. “My country, right or 
Wrong!” fs an axiom which he condomus. He had rather, he 











wittily declares, give his conscience into the keeping of Rome than of 
the Foreign Office. For him patriotism does not consist in the belief 
that. one’s country cannot be in the wrong, but in a passionate wish 
that she should be in the right. A cynical critic might say that the two 
attitudes of mind, so opposite in theory, ere not in practice much 
divided; but Mr. Bridges would no doubt reply that America is as 
capable as the Holy Land of producing a Jeremiah. 

Many hooks ebout religion read as though they were written by the 
old for the old. It is not unnatural that it should be eo. Religion is 
primarily a consolation, and its greatest Teacher a Man of Sorrows. 
There is, however, something very refreshing about a religious author 
who can forget or has not learned this fact. Mr. Bridges’s book has 
something boyish about it. He is able not only to hold the reader's 
attention, but at the same time to brace his mental energy, provoking 
him often to contradiction, but never to a yawn. 





AMERICAN CIVIL WAR BOOKS.* 

THE average American may, like Mr. Wilson, be a lover of peace, but 
he evidently likes to read about war. Four substantial volumes that 
have reached us testify to the profound interest which he takes, above 
| all, in his own Civil War. A vast literature has grown up round the 
struggle of North and South, and the controversies started at tho time 
are still being fought out with unabated vigour. The failure of 
McClellan's grand advance upon Richmond in the summer of 1862 is a 
avourite theme of debate. Mr. Campbell, a Californian lawyer, has 
written what he calls frankly “a lawyer's brief” for the defence,' 
which is vigorous and per ive though by no means convincing. 
McClellan, it will be serena had shown great promise at West 
Point and in the Mexican campaign, aad after leaving the Army was a 
successful railway manager, Aft r the rout of Bull Run, he was called 
to Washington to organize tho Northen forces, and soon became chicf 
of the Army of the Potomac. He converted his raw levies into an 
army within a year, but he wa3 unsuccessful in the field. His attack 

n Richmond from the cast was stopped when ho was within five miles 
of the place, and he fought the ficrce battles of the Seven Days in his 
retreat. Later in 1862 he failed to overwhelm Lee's much smaller 
army which invaded Maryland and retired after inflicting severe punish- 
ment on the Iederals at Sharpsburg or Antietam. Mr. Campbell's 
theory, of course, is that McClellan was the victim partly of Lincoln 
but mainly of Stanton, the Secretary for War, who deliberately tried 
to ruin tho General’s reputation because it would not do for tho Repub- 
lican Party to let a Democrat like McClellan gain military fame. Thero 
is conceivably zome minute griin of truth in the charge egainst 
Stanton, who hampered all the generals by meddling with their 
plans, while Lincoln was possibly anxious about the safety of 
Washington. But McClellan failed to take Richmond through unduo 
caution, Like his advocate, he greatly overestimated Leo's effective 
strength, and therefore hesitated to atiack the Southern lines at the 
moment when Lee, counting on McClellan's timidity, had sent the bulk 
of his army to fall on the enemy's right flank. McClellan missed his 
opportunity, and all the excuscs that can be made ior him do not 











explain away that fact. 

John A. Rawlins, whose Life * has been written by his old colleague 
General Wilson, was Crant’s Chicf of Staff, and though he knew nothing 
about military affairs when the Civil War broke out, he proved to bo 
nvaluablo to his great commanier. Shrewd, stern, ascetic, Rawlins 
was a terror to the worthiess and incompeter ‘The author denies on 
Rawlins’s authority that Grant was too fond of liquor, but hints that 
Grant would have teen tove ygoing in his choice of friends and assistants 
if Rawlins had not boen there to keop undesirable men at a distance, 
General Wilson confirms the accepted view that, until Grant was given 
a free hand in 1861, political considerations had been allowed to impedo 
tho Northern armics, But he does justice to Lee’s brilliant defence of 
the Richmond lines through the winter of 1864-65. One interesting 
dent out of many that might be cited was Grant's attempt to break 
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through the Petersburg works by exploding a huge mine, The mino 
| did great damag ze, but the assailants had not been trained, like our 
| men in France, to occupy a crater; they advanced bravely enough, but 

fell into cenfuzion and euffered heavy losses from the hand-grenades 
Which the defenders fung dowa upon them. The corps and divisiona} 
commanders, having little faith in mines, had not troubled to organize 
and of Richmond, was 





the assault, and thus ths fall of Petersburg, 
postponed for many months, 
th o £&¢ 
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The full story of this affair, from ern point of view, is given 
by Mr. George Wise, another Civil War vetetna, in his new book on 
the Virginian campaigns,’ which, though somewhat controversial and 
too lavishly adorned with extracts from well-known authoritics, con- 
tains some interesting matter here and there. Mr. Wise attributes the 
failure to the superiority of the Southerners in hand-to-hand fighting, 
but the attack, in which tho Federals lost five thousand men, was 











obviously mismanaged. We know more than enough nowadays about 


fighting for _eraters end can un lerstand the Petersburg fiasco very 





2 ¥ i? ndic ation of the it tary Career of Gencrai George h. Met “lellan. 
Ry J. H. Can Now Xork : Nei | 3s net.}—- (2) The Life of John A. 
Rawlins, By J "y ison. Sane publ lishers ce——(3) Campaigns and Batiles 
of the Army of North rn Viz rgi nia, Same publishers aud price-—— 
(4) Reminiscences of a War-Time Staleeman ard Diplomat, 1830-1915. by F. W. 
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well Our readers may remember that the late Lord Cromer described 
this incident of the mino in his reminiscences of the Civil War publizhed 
in our columns last June. 

Mr. Frederick W. Seward, son of Lincoln's Secrotary of State, waa 
aszistant to his father throughout the Civil War, and his reminiscences * 
contain somo vivid touches. When General Scott waa raising the firat 
Union army, he was at a loss to know how to fill the higher commands, 
as the South had taken most of tho experienced regulars. He had 
marked out one officer as an excellent general and invited him to take 
a command. This was Robort E. Leo, but, unluckily for the Union, 
he had already decided to go with his State. Mr. Seward says that 
Maryland did not secede because the Federal commanders quictly 
intercepted the secessionist members of the Maryland Legislature on 
their way to the opening of the session and sent thom home, leaving 
the loyal minority in possession of the ficld. This unobtrusive imitation 
of “ Pride’s Purge,” though technically illegal, saved Maryland from 
fullowiug the example of Virginia. 


— 


A DEFENCE OF CLASSICAL EDUCATION.* 

Ms. Livixasrone has written a charming book, Tho beauty and solid 
worth of the best Greek and Latin authors are admirably described in 
his main chapters, But while we sympathize heartily with his reverence 
for the classic2, we cannot help remarking that he dees not really face 
the qucztion whether they can be read with profit in translations. He 
gives a few brief peges to the matter, admitting that Aristotle, Thucy- 
dides, and Plato to some extent can be read in English, but urging that 
the poets and dramatists cannot be appraised at their real value in o 
ranslation, even if it be as good as Professor Murray’s Euripides. But 
this is inconclusive. We can foresee that the man of science, the k isterian, 
the business man who reelizes the value of modern lunguages, if they 
read tho book, will want to know whether boys must givo up the greater 
part of their time at Public Schools to Greek and Latin or be cut of 
for cver from all that is ncble and stimulating in the thought of th 
ancient world. Mr. ae tons admits elsewhore that “the Elysian 
plains "—in other words, the advantages of the clessics—are only in 
part accessible to Sixth Yorm boys and not at all to the majority who 
never reach that exalted state. Thatistosay, evenin thestrongholds of 
clazsival education most boys remain as ignorant of tho burmenition 
Many parents know to their 
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as if they had been on the modern side. 
sorrow that their sons after learning Latin for seven or cight years cannot 
construc with case a simplo “unseen,” still less translate a passage 
English into Latin. If, then, translations are useless, the groate 
number of old Public School boys will have to remain outside “ the 
Elysian plains” with the bulk of their fellow-citizens. It is, however, 
well known that Greek and Roman literature still interests the modern 
world, that Plato never had more followers than ho has to-day, that 
Luripides has onco again become a popular dramatist, that Thucydides 
and Aristotle aro much read and often quoted. We infer, then, that 
adsulssion to “the Elysian plains” is to be obtained after all by the side 
gate of translation as well as by the main entranco attained only through 
tuilsomo years of grammatical exercises in the old style. If we may 
read Tolstoy, Turgeney, and Dostoyevsky without knowing Ruzsian, 
thore is no reason why we should not read the Greek classics without 
knowing Greck. We havo not the least desire to discourage the study 
of Greck; nor do we deny that the best translations of Sophocles, say, 
or even Plato, fail to convey all the subtleties of the oviginal. But it is 
unwise to rest the caso for Greek and Latin on the assumption that 
translations are of little or uo value in revealing the ancient world to 
the medern man. Mr. Livingstone’s defence of “ proses ” is interesting. 
He holds that tho task of translating a piece of English into Greek or 
tin is of the highest value because it compels a boy to concentrate 
his mind on the passage and think out its real meaning. He belioves, 
in common with Thring and many others, that the writing of Greek 
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nnd Latin prose trains us to be precise in the use of language, if not 
to write good English, It has, howover, been pointed out—by Mr. 


Hartog, for example, in his suggestive little book on Ths Writing of 
English that Frenchmen, who are the best writers in the world, have 

for generations been systematically taught at schoo! to write their own 
Janguage with lucidity and precision, and that Englishmen might hope 
to do tho samo if tho English language were properly studied in our 
schools, Mr. Livingstone ‘will not admit that translation from or into 
a modern language can train a boy to think clearly, but ho docs not 
stop to consider whether the training might not be given by means 
of English composition. Henry Sidgwick eaid that “ teaching tho art 
of rhetoric by means of translation only is like teac “ae - a man sto climb 
irces in order that he may be an elogant dancer.” We must add, in 
fairess to Mr. Livingstone, that he is all in favour of reforming our 
classical education, giving more time to the sulject-matter and less 
to textual criticism. Though he is an Gxford tuter, he admits that 
the University leys undue stress on purely ling study, especially 
fn Honour Mederations and the Hertford ond Ireland echolarship 
examinations, and neglects the dy of classical literature as a whole. 
He would abolish verses, give less time te proses, and do ay with 
annotated editions of tho classics. Ho is afraid, in present coum. 
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stances, to abandon compulsory Greek at the Universities lest it b should 
invely -e the cessat ion of Greck teaching in Mos it ox hool 4. But h he wou i, 
o4 Defciice of ct lassiea? Education. Bs ig. r, Listngstons, “London : Macmilia 
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like Professor Murray, be content if in every secondary ahad rich of 
poor, boys who wished to learn Greek could be taught tho languago— 
if, that is, Greek wero put on the same basis as physical science, 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Ix the Nineteenth Century Mr. Charles Mallet, under the heading “ No 
Peace without Victory,” shows that such a conclusion of the war ; 


eee 


irreconcilable alike with the aims of the Allies and the claims of ths 
enemy. His is a sound and necessary plea ably supported.—— The 
Bishop of Carlisle discusses “Some Perils of Feace,” and ia 


tho course of his paper draws a much-needed distinction between 
the Pacificist and the true peacemaker._-—Dr. Holland Rose brings hiy 
ripo historical knowledge to bear on the questica of “ France and tha 
Rhine Frontier.” His conclusion is as follows :-- 

“In 1814 the compromiso which lefé to France the old limi 
that is, inclusive of the Landau and Saarbriick districtz-—provide: 
just equipoise, The troaty of 1816 de ‘prived hor of — fronti 
districts, thus impoverishing her eources of coal supply to a serion 
degree. Let Frenco recover not enly Aisace ‘Lorraine, but also ths 
Saarbriick coalfield with a hiliy fronticr northwards which will sefo- 

ard its working. The uisition of that coalficld is es 
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sential » her 
industrial stability ; ; for without it she would have to buy from C: 
the coal necded for the working of the immens: ly rich iron a posits 
of Lorraing, The amncxation of the ceal- -producing basin of the Saar 





would add enormously to her mincral wealth, and it could > accom. 
lished without adding appreciably to hor military responsibilitics. 
But those responsibilities would be enorme vusly increased ff, in a ferences 





to a very questionable sentiment, she shou ld {in caso of an al is 
erushing victory) decide to acquire tho frontier of the Mic 
Rhine. Such an acquisition seems to tho prese@t w 
patiblo with her national solidarit ty, her military eccu rity, ani e a! 
all, with t! iat p eaceful development which tho freo mations of the Wess 
alike de 


Dr. Holland Roze notes in a postse 
Allies, while the recovery of Alsac 
mention of the Rhino frontier scheme.—— 
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ire,” 
t that in the terms laid down by t 
eas ia etipulated, there is no 
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importance of Danzig as the natural harbour for a reconstri land 
under the acgis of Russia; and Dz. Arthur Shadwell in ‘ 19 
Traffic in War” considers that the Liquor Board has been so success! 
in restricting the evil that he doubt 3 if euccess can be carried much 
furthor.——WWe may elso ncte Lord Dunraven’s stimulating an! 
suggestive plea for the reorganization and development of ti 
fisheries of the United Kingdom, Canada, and Newiscundlanil, 
not only as an instrument of Imporial expansicn, but as a means 
of coniributing to the solution of problem f 

how to deal wiih scarcity a food aad with t 
Mr. D. 8. MacColl’s paper on “ The National _ g! 
Lane’s Bequest,” in which he strongl7 trave oA 
by Mr. Yeats ia our coluimas and i: nthe Observer ; ani s 
charming paper on his expericnoes while woiking “in a War Zous 
Cantino” in France—a splendid tribute to the heroism, the endu . 


2 





and the good comradeship of notre frére Le Pei! 

The Contemporary has an informing paper on 
War,” by “O. de L.” Ho discusses at length the 
Colonels ’—the officers in charge of the two sections of tho Int: 
Department, whoso indiscretions reacted unfavourably on the 
of the Genoral Staff, a: ad have tendod to quantitate © Swiss BR ubli 
and concentrate its aim on the maintonanes of neutral 
of the war. As regards the Press, ho incliacs to tho 
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extreme German propaganda has failed in its ebject; that once 
of a counter-propagandsa has told in favour of the Allies in the long 
run; that the leading German-Swiss journal, the Neue Zi Z f 








wields a greater set by virtue of its cold and undoviating in 

partiality, than any cthe tral journal published ia any country; 
and that, epeaking gen: wally, German-Swiss opinion, as represented 
in the Press, has been more judiciously expressed than that of the French 





Swiss elemcnt.-——Mr, Charles Dawbarn gives a most 5 
attractive picture of General Lyautcy, the new La c! 
and ex-Resident-Goneral in Sissoeen. Tho co 
which he ected in Alviers and Moroceo was tha: 
Gencral Gallieni, and of Bugeaud and other great pi 
aratro: “ when you root out e nest of pirates, remem 
to plant a market on the morrow.” With him con 

hand-in-hand with energy. He has alw ays siste di © 
civil réle of the officer. “ Amongst suljc 

bannor of civilization, he must advane 
Gencral Lyautcy is, in short, a discipliaarian aman of 
whilo his mannezs arc those of the old schools, courteous and disti 

his methods are those of the new.——-—Mr. JI M. Rol ertson, ALP. 
ablo articlo, pe tho Proo Ten standpoint, on “ The Theor; 
War,” which—whothor in the form of an absolute boys 
trading among tho Ailics a3 against neutrals, or of a h 
German goods, leaving Allied and neutral teat | on its fox 
condemns as ccntrary to enlightened solf-inter 

—s ell round, when " doses not play into Ci many”: 
Lord Gainzford ( Mz. J. A. Peaso held office in 
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Government as President of the Beard of Education) has a sho 
intorcsting paper on what has been done and what ought to be done 
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to provide us with a really satisfactory “ Nationa! System of Eduest 
He lays special stress on the necd of compulsory attendance to secu 


' general system of conti in education. Again, “ legislation should 
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place on the Local Authority or the Board of Education the 
responsibility for the equipment and maintenance of institutions of 
si] grades—not only those relating to the elementary sphere.” He 
strongly sepports the registration and inspection of ail public and 
private secondary schools. In denominational schools the head-teacher 
should be appointed by the Local Authority in much the same 
way a3 obtains in Scotland in regard to Roman Catholic schools, In 
ovder to attract those fitted to teach into the teaching profession, he 
would abolish religious tests for Head-Masters, revive the pupil-teacher 
evstem, grant better housing accommodation, higher salaries, and 
assured pensions, .and provide bettcr chances of promotion and 
greater certainty for carecrs. He points out that though much has been 
done, an immense field for further fruitful activity is open in remedying 
the physical condition of our schoolchildren by stopping child labour end 
educating parents in hygione. Finally, he urges the reduction of classes 
fo a maxiaram of forty, greater liberality in the provision of exhibitions 
and scholarships, and a closer and more intelligent co-operation of 
rs and employers with those responsible for the school 





mannfactuz 
eurriculuin. 

In the National Review Mr. L. Cope Cornford advocates the reorganiza- 
tionof our Mercantile Marine. It must be “ recognized for what it is, the 
erial Transport Service, and treated accordingly.” He therefore 
ines a scheme of training, pay, &c., In which the co-ordination of the 
y and the Mercantile Marine, already recognized by the Admiralty, 
uid be developed and systematized so as to raise the whole condition 
Merchant Service to its proper relation in the national life—— 
vances Pitt appeals to farmers’ wives and daughters to set an 
rd to women’s work on the land, instead of rushing into 
i and suggests that girls as well as boys should 
released from school when they oan show that they have work on the 
g them.——Pr. Kilis Powell, the editor of the Financial 
News, pleads for a judicial investigation into the mystery of “ The 
iden Tiand,” and, amongst other manifestations of this sinister 
¢, points to “ the hvetling of Mr. Hughes out of the country” by the 
ations of the Arch-Traitor whose existence the writer postulstcs, 
matter how ‘in@uentiel’ hig position, the pitiless probe must 
The argument is fortified by quotations from Dante, 
Milton, end other pocts. Here is indeed a fine chanca for a Snark 
Hunt. We venture to say, however, even at the risk of being called 

lidden Hand itself, that tho Snark will prove 
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‘al or munitions work, 






ind awaitin 





h him.” 
reacn alm. 


froeHuns, or even the 
a Boojum, and that he who finds it will softly and suddenly vanish away, 
Our readers will remember the immortal stanzas in The Hunting of the 
Snark which describe the discovery of the Boojum :— 





They sought it with thimbles, they sought it with care; 
y pursued it with forks and hope ; 
They threatened its life with a rajlway-c 


they charmod it with smiles and soap. 





1are ; 


They shuddered to think that the chase night fail, 
And the Beaver, excited at last, 
Went bounding slong on the tip of its tail, 


lor the daytigiit was nearly past. 








‘There ig Thingumbob shonting!’ the Bellman said, 
‘He is shouting like mad, only hark! 

He is ng his hands j i 
ife has certainly found a 

They gazed in delizht, while the Butcher exclaimed 1 


‘ 3 * ? 
Hoe was always a Gesperars Was ! 





their Paker—their hero unnamed— 


+ f z ; ? + n 
Ga the top of a neighbouring crag, 


JYhey beheld him 





ment of time, 
next, that will figure they saw 
by a spasm) plunge into a chasm, 
' 


Wile they waited and listencd in awe, 





‘It's a Snark!’ was the sound that first came to their ears, 
And seemed almost too good to he true. 

Then followed a torent of Janghter and cheers: 
‘thea the ominous words ‘It's a Boo—’ 





Then, silences. Some fancied they heard in the air 
A weary and wandering sigh 

That sounded liko ‘—jum!’ but the othera declare 
lt was only a breeze that went by. 





They hunted till darkness came on, but they found 
Not a button, or feather, or mark, 


By 









the ground 





aker had met with the Snark. 
In the midst of the word he was trying to say 

(n the midst of his Jaughter and glee, 
Ee kad sofily and suddenly vanished avay—— 
nark was a Boojum, you see. 





——} obert Bird recurs to the scheme of the Mid-Scotland 
Ship Canal, set forth four years ego in the National Review, di 


its commercial and stiategio value, and condemns the dila! 






ypment Commissioners in doaling 
soviation and the appeals of other pu 
editorial notes 


diference of the Devel: 
plication of the Canal A 
j sympathy with its ains.—~Tho 


“ 


month are mainly converncd with the “peace plot "in A: 
19 Of the articles is headed “ Intelligent Anticipation,” a 
h cannot be applicd wilbout considerable reservations to tio 


t's interpretation of the at 


he number contains another of the “ Conversations of Christoplier ” by 
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A 
titude of the America that counts.-—— 








i is not sound, wholes 


the late Captain the Hon. Robert Palmer, in which “ Ideals and Compro- 
mise” are discussed with freshness, good sense, and whimsical humour 
from varying points of view. 

In the Fortnightly Professor Van der Essen gives a pitcous account of 
thé plunder of Belgium, which has been of the most systermatio and 
cold-blooded description—first money, then crops and merchandise, 
then machinery, and finally men. The pillage bas been dono by a 
special Department in Germany under Dr. Rathenau, whose aims and 
results have surpassed the wildest dreams of all the previous brigands 
of the world, The usual method of lying was resorted to, and the 
unemployed were made an excuse for deportation; but unemploymen 
was artificially produced by closing mines and works because slaves were 
wanted in Germany. As with al! slave-drivers, appca!s to humanity werd 
of no effect, The aim was to make Delgium pay for her own conquest 
“ Politious,” discussing the problems of peace, says tho Allics must 
make upiheir minds whether they are going to take their indemnities in 
kind or in cash. They cannot have both. He also lays stress on the 
view that the real aim of the Central Powers is the “‘ Middle Europo” 
ambition, to which they will cling (o the last——Mr. Charles Woods traces 
the course of German intrigues in the Near East from the time when 
the Emperor changed Bismarck’s Pomeranian Gronadier policy to active 
intrigue in Turkey.——-Mr. ©. E. Lawronce writes of “fhe Abulition of 
Death,” meaning the abolition of what Bacon cailal “ blackes.” 
Cemeteries should be beautiful gardens, not places of horror, with 
hideous tombstones in ghastly rows. And “why wesr black for the 
guests of God” ? The writer might have quoted Michelangelo, who, 
writing of a nativity, disapproved of “all that joy and gladness which 
ought to be reserved for the decease of one who has lived well.’—— 
Mr, Davenport Whelpley main‘ains that President Wilson is our real 
friend, and that all his maneuvring is done so that ho may help the 
cause of the Allies. In justification of this view he points to the answer 
given by us to the President stati 











our peace terms, and scems to think 
that without such an opening we must have been silcnt. 





The wanderings of “ Odysseus” described in the now Black:vood 
take him, and us with him, to the French Army, both in the fighting 
Jine and further back. At Sentis he gathered dreadful memoriea of ths 
eight days’ German occupation, when the Mayor with a boy and an old 
man were shot as hostages, and women and children driven before the 
German troops as a screen. The General announced his intention of 
making a second Louvain, and carried oat a good part of his threat. The 
Cathedral was only saved by a priest 








aking a German officer to tho 
top of the tower and demonstiating that it had not been used by tho 
French Army.——Mr. Robert Holmes, the well-known Police Court 
missionary, finishes the romantic story of Walter Gre 
With it at lea 

ended in the destruciion of the forees of the Senuasi is excellently 
told in an unsigned Tho operations took place in the 
desert west of the Nile near the sea coast, where there is a heary 
rainfall at times which in Zz the whole desert gay 
with flowers. Good management and daring secured a complete 
suceess, which ended with a charge of armoured cars. Tho Duke 
of Westminster, in command, on coming up with tho enemy, 
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sth clacwhere,——-The siory of the campaiga which 
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article, 









without hesitation formed line abreast and charged the guns. The 
whole enemy force was ai and every gan takea with no casualties 





A still » troke was the releasa of the 
Britich commander and prisoners in the enemies’ hauds, which was 
eatricd out by the came armoured cars after an adventurous dash into 
an unknowa regi 


f 
on our side. 10re dramatic gs 
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SEEN AND TiEARD.*® 

er, whether in collaboration or nof, {s 
always welcome, for they write of what they know and thoy have the 
ly themes with true distinction of style and thought, 





Tre work of the Misses Findle 


clit of handling home 












Pheir new collcetion of shert stories, all save the last from the pen of 
Miss Jane Viudlater, makes very good reading. On the whole, we prefer 
the ante-beilum stories; not that the it of those written 01914 





but because there is more 


| refreshment and recreation in thoss which are unheunted by the shadow 


book. 


of war. Thero are so many books dealing with it directly, books which 
we cannot oscape, that it is a relief in the domain of Gotion to turn to 
chronicles of the ok! unclouded days, 

Writers of short stories are not always happy in arranging their order 
for publication, It ofien happens that a jarring note is struck at the 
outset, or that an unrepresentative story is placed in the forefront. 
This criticism does not apply to Seen and Heard, partly because the 
quality of the contents is uniformly high, and partly because “Tho 
Little Tinker,” which stands first, is perhaps the finest story in the 
A great deal of romantic nonsense las been written aboug 
gypsies. ‘That they are interesting people and well worth stady is nob 


so 


to be denied; their stubborn refusal to conferm to the rales of eiviliza- 
tion, and the tenacity with which they adhere to this social nonconformity 
in tte very midst of a highly organized community, command a certain 
reluctant admiration. But the squalor, the discomfort, and tue savagery 
of their Efe are too often neglected Ly sentimentats! 





© Scenand Beard: Beforeard after Wit. By Maty aud Jane Findlater. Londons 
Smith, Lider, and Co. (ds, “et. 
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holds tho balance fairly in the narrative of the tinker’s wife who, caught 
by the pains of labour in a storm, leaves her drunken husband and 
pushes on with two small children to find euccovr and shelter at the 
nearest house. She is taken in by a farmer and his wife, and treated 
with genuine but cautious charity. A rich, eccentric, and benevolent 
lady living in the neighbourhood, hearing of tho episode, offers to 
adopt the baby, and tho mother is sorely perplexed. She bad no 
ambitions for the other children. ‘* They seemed to belong so inevitably 
to the old order that it never ocourred to her to imagine them in other 
conditions. But the baby was different; perhaps, because he had 
nearly cost her her life, she already prized him far above his brethren.” 
Morcover, the brief tasto of comfort had inclined her to make the con- 
cession; her husband was ready to be bovght off, but the situation is 
eaved—for the tinkers—by the advent of the terrible old great-grand- 
mother, the Queen of tho tribe, who terrorizes the poor mother into a 
refusal of the offer. Her intervention is so dramatic that we fee] that this 
fa truly one of the things seen—that it ia no exercise of imagination :— 


** Seated in a large creel of plaited willows, much in the attitude of a 
Buddha, was an old woman. So old she was that Time seemed to have 
done with her—had given her up apparently as a bad job, and decided 
to let her choose hor own date for death. Not a tooth was left in her 
head, and her hands wero shrivolled away ti!l they resembled the claws 
of some ancient bird. All appearance of life had long ago left tho fiesh 
of her face—it was exactly like that of a mummy; but deep in their 
sockets her bright blue eyes flashed with a strange vindictive gleam 
like the eyes of s ferret. This weird relic of humanity had indeed 
trodden the earth for the extraordinary period of a hundred and four 
years. The tribe held her sacred, they obeyed her every nod, would 
alinest have worshipped her, and trembled before her displeasure, for 
she was believed to have uncanny powers, A glance of thoae terrible 
old blue eyes could, it was thought, ‘ owerlook ’ anyone who displeased 
her. She had never slept under a roof in all her Lendeod yeara, On 
the ground she had lain, and would lic till that time, surely net to be 
long delayed now, when it would be hor bed for ever. Of all the sons 
aad daughters she had borne, not one now survived. Long years ago 
she had secon her children’s children die—yet here she was still. ‘There 
is something that chills the blood in auch permanence of the imper- 
manent. It seoms to shut out the survivor from the great human 
family whose mombers are linked together by the common tie of mor- 
tality. This old woman was a tremendcus assct to the Reid tribe, for 
her uncanny appearance and almost fabulous age made the count 
people hold her in great awe, There was not a farmer's or shepherd's 
wife in the district who would have dared to refuse Grannie Reid en 
alms. She had been ‘on the road’ ao long before their day—so long 
hefore their father’s or grandfather's day! At the Glen Farm, where 
Macphersons had lived for three gencrations, they bad a tradition 
that the present Maephersen’s grandfather remembered Grannie a hearty 
woman in his boyhood. At some far-off dato in their tribal history, the 
Reids had divided into two bands. One migrated into Argyllshire, 
while the other remained in the old Perthshire haunts. Then a fierce 
dispute arose between them for the possession of Grannie. Long and 
heated was the contest, till at last they came to a compromise: she was 
to be a joint poasossion, sometimes in charge of one branch of the family, 
sometimes of the other. They did not pretend to love hor; but they 
feared her exceedingly, and there was abundance in tho camp when 
Grannie was with them. The old creature was despotic to a degree. 
She migrated from district to district, from county to county, aa the 
fancy took her, seated in her cree! in the little cuddy-cart and waited 
on with servility by her many descendants. In this way she mado 
dramatic appearances from time to time among her kindred. Suddenly, 
perhaps, as they crouched round the camp fire late at night, the rattle 
of the cuddy-cart would sound, and in tho cart was the creel with the 
dread little figure of Grannie squatting in it as upright as if sho were 
carved out cf stone, . . . Thon camo o stir among them all, for 
Grannie demanded the best of everything—the most sheltered corner 
of the ragged tent, the tastiest bono to pick. The children fled before 
the old woman in terror, disappearing at sight of her as rabbits whisk 
into their holes at eight of adog. ‘The day after her arrival in a place, 
Grannies would set off to ‘work’ the neighbourhood. Her methods 
were very simple, but quite offective. The cart stopped at the door 
of the house she desired to visit, and the two Reids who were dcputed 
to carry the creel of the old despot lifted it out of the cart. They never 
knocked at any door, simply lifted the latch and walked into the house. 
There they depesited Grannie’s creel, right in the middie of the floor ; 
and there she sat, glinting out of her wicked old eyes at the frightened 
women and children who hastened to do ber bidding. Tea, tobacco, 
potatoes, old clothes she would demand—and she generally got what- 
ever she asked. Ler bearers in the meantime stood by the door, waiting 
the signa) to lift the creel and carry it out again. Thus the old creature 
went on from house to house, in a kind of royal progress, till she had 
extracted as rauch as she required in the way of food and clothing.” 


Against so formidable an antagonist poor Mary Reid had no chance, 
and there is something strangely impressive in the old woman's bitter 
contempt for degenerate house-dwellers. The romantic story of the 
chimneysweep who abducted a nun at her own instigation is an 
excellent example of the art of persuading the reader to accept the 
improbable; while those who crave happy endings will rejoice in the 
chequered and delightfully informal courtship of Maggie Malcolm by 
Robert Meealpine. Robert was a devoted lover, and yet his wedding- 
gift to his bride was the right of free burial in the graveyard, to collect 
funds for which he had taken a leading part in organizing a concert 
followed by a ball Of the war steries we may specially note “* When 


Johnnie Came Marching Home,” a painful but powerful study of a 
shirker who went off to enlist in a spasm of mero bragg2d:cio, backed 
out after seeing woanded soldiers in the hospital! at Edinburgh 
and returned home to be condemned by the mother who had attempted 
to disenade him from going and to be rejected with scorn by the village 
belie. 


“ Real Estate,’ by Miss Mary Findlater. is a charming study 








of the regenerating effect of self-help imposed by the war on two middle. 
aged women who are shaken out of their querulous helplessness by the 
inspirg example of a highly educated school-tcacher of the most 
modern typa 





ReapasiR Novers.—To the Minwe. By Anna Katharine Green, 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 3s. 6d.)—The story which gives its title to the 
book is an exciting account of a search for a hidden will; the second 
is more commonplace. Benoit Castain. By Marcel Prévost. Trans. 
lated by Arthur C. Richmond. (Macmillam and Co, 2s. net.)—Another 
sample of ficticn about the war seen from the French point of viow, 
It deals with the situation on the frontier in August, 1914.——The 
Forbidden Secrifce, By Elizabeth York Miller. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. €s.}—The story of a wife who adopts @ most questionable 
line of conduct in order to obtaia the monoy for her husband’s recovery 
from threatened tuberculosis.——The Picture Book By Harold 
Begbie. (Mills and Boon. €s.)—-In spite of the heroine being a Duchess, 
this story is not concerned with social matters, and there is no reason 
why the lady, who is a benevolent philanthropist, should have attained 
that exalted rank, The hero is an unsuccessful artist 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


L¥octica ts this column doss nat sccrssurtiy preclsle sussayes el revs 0) 


Modern Icelandic Plays. (Published for the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation by Humphrey Milford 6s. net.)-—The American-Scandi- 
navien Foundation ia to be congratulated on the publication of 
these two plays by Mr. Johann Sigurjénszon. They of course have 
a certain attraction of novelty, for the country of their origin is little 
known to us; but in addition to this they have not only dramatic power 
but literary distinction of a high order. Both plays desl with the 
themo of tho strugg!e of human love with love of the homestead. Lyzvind 
of the Hills, which made its author fainous, is a tragedy, writtea with 
much beauty and a fine simplicity, and the central characters, Halla 
and Kari, are cast in tho heroio mould. Holla, particularly, is a notable 
creation— gracious in the earlier and happier scenes, terribly poiguant 
in those moments in the cave where, her reason shaken by her privations, 
she heaps fronzied roproaches on the man she loves and for whom she 
has endured banishment and oxile. The second play, The Hraun 
Farm, ia a charmingly written little idy!lL As drama, it perbaps suffers 
somewhat from too much detail, but English readers will easily forgive 
this, as it affords eo attractive azd realistic a picture of country life 
in Iceland. As in Eyvind of the Hills, the characterization is boldly 
done and the people have a strong human appeal. The book deserves 
to be very widely read, and wa lock forward with pleasure to seeing 
more of Mr. Sigurjonsson's work. 








False Witness. By Johannes Jérgensen, (Modder and Stoughton. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Thia is the authorized translation of Klokhke Roland, a 
plea for martyred Belgium against her oppressors, which haa excited 
the greatest intcrest in Ecandinavia and caused much annoyance ia 
Germany. It ia written as a reply, point by poiat, to the Appeal fo ve 
Civilized World which ninety-threa German philesophers, to their own 
eternal discredit, published in tho first autumn of the war, Mr. Jér- 
gensen has studied ths case as presented by both aides, and haa been 
convinced that the Germans lied about their crimes. No clearcr cr 
more eloquent condemnation of the German treatment of Pelgium 
haa been written than this neutral book, which deserves resding. I 
is named from tho great bell that hung in the beliry at Ghent 





Belzium's Case: a@ Juridical Inquiry. By Ch. do Visecher, (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net.)—After they became conscious that the 
invasion of Belgium was condemned by the whole world, the Cermans 
began to spin claborete theories to excuse and justify their action. 
Professor ce Visscher, of the University of Gheat, has been at pains 
to examine these arguments in the light of international law and the 
treaties guaranteeing Belgian neutrality. His book is not easy reading, 
as German Professors engaged in defending what is indefensible entangle 
themselves in dense thickets of barbed-wire sophistries. But he hes 
blown all their entanglemente into the eir and proved, as we all knew 
before, that Germany had no moral or Icgal excuse at all for her 
criminal! act, 


—_ _-— 


The British Museum Library. By Gertrude Burfonl Rawlings. 
(Grafton and Co. 5s. net.}—This is an atiractive and echolarly account 
of tho rise and progress of the great library. Cotton's collection, givea 
to the netion in 1700, was the foundation. Tho Harieian Library and 
the Sloane collections, purchased with Montagu House out of the pro- 
ceeds of a lottery in 1753, enabled the British Museum to make a good 
start. George IV. presented the King’s Library in 1823, and Smirko 
began to erect the present buildings. Vanizzi, as Keeper of the Printed 
Books from 1837 to 1856, reorganized the system, built the Reading 
Room, and doubled the size of the library, so that, instead of being 
seventh on the list of European libraries, it became eecond only to the 
Biblioth¢que Nationale, which it has now outdiatanced. Some of the 
principal treasures are well described. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_——.——— 
ain Gardiner of the International vere by = 
..(Murray) net 
(Newnes) net 


Alen (B.), Capt 


'), The Christian Hope, Cr &VO.......+++++-- 
rent Necowe and Children’ @ Guide to Mothers, cr 8vo... 
shower (Marian), The Love Story of Guillaume- Mare, cr 8vo ......4H ut 
Rrallsford (H. N.), A League of Nations, er 8v0......... -(Headley Bros.) 
Brett (J.), The School of Divine Love, cr 8vo ....-(Longmans) act 
Eriiges (B.), Ibant Obscuri : an Mxperlment ia the Classical Hexameter, roy Bvo 


as 





3s 





eCOAatsa 
es 


(Oxford Univ. Y'ress) net 12/6 

_H.), The Chronicle of John Bishop of Nikiu (Williams € Norgatc) pet 21/0 

ys ¢ me Organs of Internal Secretion, cr 8VO............ (Baillk re) net 8/0 
ane action to Biology,and other Papers ..(Cosseli) net 7/6 


Darbishire (A. D.), An Introd: - ’ ; ae “ se, 
6 I paud English Kducation: a Comparative Study, cr 8vo 
De Hoore (F, German * (Constatie) net 
P. H.), The England of Shakespeare, cr 8vo........(Methuen) net 
Durchtets fT commander A. E.), Air Nevigation for Flight OMieers (J. Hogg) net 
bution (T.), The Lady in the Black Mask, er 8VO.........+++..(Mills & Boan) 
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mm 
VERE OAr 
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erard (Louise), Days of Probatt cr 8vo..... coessecccecess (hills & Boon) 6; 
— i), ‘the Ascent of © us, TOY 8VO.......++++6+.(ongmans) net 6/ 
Henry (F. A.), Jesus and the Christian Religion, 8vo..... +ee--(Patnam) net 1 
Hornets (The): Tales of the Air, by “ Hermes,” cf 6vo.,........ (Nash) net 3/ 
jeffery (J. E.), Servanta of the Guns, er Evo ...... ..(Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Sohannan (A4.), Lhe Death of a Nation, er 8vO.......-...00- (Putnam) net 10/0 
saver (J.), A Portrait of the Artist as a Young TEAR, CF BTO. cccccccices (£gvist) 6/9 
Klag (Georgiana), Georges Edmund Street, 8vo........ qeeeeees (Putuam) net 10/3 
Kirton (C. J.), The Principles and Prectice of Continuation Teeching¢Pitmon) net 5/0 


=acdonald (G. It.), Spanish Verbs, Regolar and Irregular, cr 8vo. .¢Vitinan) net 
«ape te (BR. F.), Mineral Duties on Land Values, 8vo (3weet & Maxwell) net 
Canada: a Medley of Stories, Verse, Pictures, and Music by Merbers of 





of mile 
oc 






ah , J 
‘anadian Expeditionary Force, 4to ...... pedeseaeda ...<Simpkin) net ‘0 

oper #50 Fables, with 100 iilastrations, 6vo........(Li ypia: cit) net /o 
Rinehart (Mary Reberis), Fish, cr &v@ .......... _..(Bodder & onghton) net 5/0 
Lobeson (F. E.), A Progressive Course of Précis Writicg..(Oxford Univ. Press) 3/8 
Poae (J. C.), Athenais, and other Poenn, ev 8vo. se eeeeecee je eeees -(3. Low) act 5,0 
Yosmaet (A.) Ozone; tts Manvfacture, Propertics, and Uac - (Constable) net 10/6 
Wace (11.), The Wer and the Gospel, er 8vo....... teens .-(Thynne) nes 2/6 
.».-(Skefiington) nes 2/6 


World’s Destiny (The), by @ Layman, cr BVO.......-6.4- 


LIBERTY-SILK 
FGR 
PRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN GN BRITISH LOOMS 
PATTERNS POST PREP. 


IBERTY & CO.,LTD. BEGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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By Appotntiment to their 
Alajesties the King and Queen 


ERISH 
POCKET 
coaapies ject fret BRANDKERCHIEFS 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 
RC GH & AYER Ltd. 40.P. Gonegai!l Picca BEL FRET 
"BY SPECIAL | DERT'S WATCHES ancGLOCKS 
i Tiree Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPGINTYMERT | tish Exhibttion. ‘The oni and Prize awarded 
TO THE KING, | 


a british Firm for Wats and Chro- 
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_NEW CATALOGUE free on eppliceation. 
E. DENT and CG, Ltda, 
biakers of the Great Westmiaster Clock, Big Len. 
Gi Strand, or 4 Royal Z2xchange, £.0. 


PANY 





} 


PRUDENT? 


AL ASSURANCE CG 
Limited, 


CLECRN BARS, LONDGN. 


PS 


bor 
i 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,cC0. 
CLAIMS PAID .....................-R426,0C0,000, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
§ x = 2 0 : 82 8S & « 
ERMYSTED'S GRAMMAR &CHOOL 


ae 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

WANTED, In April next, a liend-Master for the above School. Now 123 boys 
@3 Boarders). Candidates mu: 3 ofa University in the United Kingdom. 
Parma ef Application aad fali particu 2 emoluments, dc., may be ebtelned 
from the uuderaigned, to whom epplicat 5 (with 20 copies of two receut cet hncnials) 
suowd be sent on or kefore the xist 

UC. PERCY 














February. 
CHARLESWORTH, 
Bank Buildings, Bk!ipten, 


Clerk to the Governcers. 


( eames FER TRAINING COLLEGE (for Elementary Teachers) 
) easiest 


MISTRESS (Church of Engclast). Axe aot 
eograpiy. Salary £90, with board, reddeaca, 
"RAINCIPAL, 


Immediately, RESLDUN 
latbeinatica 
y, medical attendanes. —Ay 
(PRE BERGMAN OSTERBERG 
COLLEGT, DARTFORD HEATH, 
TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS (resident) required 
‘aching and for instruction In Games or Dancin, 
lary £100 to £140.-—-Applications should be seat to the 
velore 24th February. 


‘WV ANTED for en EAST INDIA MERCHANTS’ OFFICE, a 


JUNIOR, age about 17, ar if of military age, but ineligible for the Ar 
fgc up to er abent 24 or 25, preferably with couunercial experince. Must be 


Wanted, 


t24. Subjecis 
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¢ 
= ( 
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PHYSICAL TRALNING 
KENT. 

in Bay for supervisic 
wiledge ef music des! 





irable 
SUCRETARY of the College 











ecocated. Goed prosperts for the right class ef man, Commnenciag : cour” 
to qualifications.—Reply ) full personal particulara and reforumces, to" 2. D1 
c/o DEACONS, Leadcuh reet, London, 1.0. 





(}°0O42 MIXED SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Wanted, after Enster, a SENIOR MISTRESS. Cuncitates should have good 
QGalitcations for teaching Encliieh and consideravle expertence, Cemmenuciug eslary 
Fldv.—Applications must be wade before February 26th upon ferms which may be 
obtained fram W. T. SILVESTER, 10 Victoria Stzeet, Goolo, Clerk fo the Goveruora, 











| | mmmemeinent SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, HERTS. 


The Governors tnvite Applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of this 
School, vacant by the resignation of Miss Beatrice Harris, the present Head-Alistress, 

The Head-Mistress will have the use of the School Honse, in which there is accom- 
modation far 25 Boarders, and fn which ste will be required to reside 

The estimated total value of the appointment is £450 a year. 

Applications, giving particalars of age, qualifications, present occunation, and 
the names and addresscs of persons to whom reference may be made, niust be received 
not later than the 2iat February, 1917, by me, the undersigned, from wiiom further 
perticnlara can be obtained. 

‘he Head-Mistress must be prepared to take up her duties at ths becinning of 
the Autuma Term in September next. 

Canvassing (either directly or fcdirectly) wil! render a Candidate Hable to dis- 
qualification. Not more than 8 testimenials (copics, not originals) may be eent. 

A. W. VAISEY, 
Tring, 24th January, 1017. Clerk to the Governors. 
US ey ey ASKE’S SOHOOL, ACTON, Wanted 
. at Easter, a MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS for French and German. 
An Honours Degrees, residence ebroad, and some experience are eagential. Salary 
——s to qualifications and experience.—-Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS at the 
School. 
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FRXHE ORGANIZERS CLEARING-HOUSE can find suitable 

employment, paid of unpaid, cf both sexes, who possess Intel- 
ligenee, energy, sound education, end geod character-—aApply ta writing to the 
fLCHETARY, Crgunizers Clearing House, Parliament Mansions, Victor!a Street, 
london, §.W. 








qR. F. A. HADLAND undertakes RESEARCHES, PROOF- 
READING, INDEXOING, REVISION af M33 


Good experienea. Highest testimocials. Linguist, Claszical, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German. 
1S BELLEVUF MANSIONS, FOREST HILL, S.P. 
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PATE UNIVERSITY LIVERPOOL. 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, UNIVERSITY STUDENTSIHIPS, AND 
SPECIAL ‘13. 


6ESSION 16 

















ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (to the value of ebout £4,149, with free tuition 
in certoin casce) will be offered for competition duriug the present $3199. 
UNIVERSITY S&TUDENTSHIPS at lixaiied means will also 
2 ar bea yoenita oa s . 
i on the resuits t 3 10u 
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3, Director 
FRXSHEOSOPITICAL SOCIE Lrompton 
Read, 5.W. Mridaya L » = World.”* 
duesiays at 8 p.m. on “ Christ antera St 
I. Le Gardner. Feb. i6.—** Ma 3." ( 
ChrisUanity,” Mrs. Betis. Feb. Goma 
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“Sunday, February lith,et 6 ¢ A) 10 » Soul,”* 
Tuesday, February 15 of Atiraction.” —For particulars 
of other Lectures apy 
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@.5.. and Mra. ALEAANL 
ead “een 
Is ¢ Massage, S 
tte ito! 2ou G 
end Lev. bE. Lyttelten, Db.) —Yurt Ck 
LING’S SWEDISU SYSTEM 
FONHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
i7 Lansdowne Road, Bediord lrincipal, Miss STANSFELD. Stucents are 
trained in Leccme Te 8 of Gymnastics in Ce 
Lhe t » 78 OVCT « ere ce bai 
Ova c BS. e, Anatomy, Physiclogy 
Laaclog, 4 t, Tenzis, ¢ 


S SEK 


: Na a US 
COLLEGE F 








ENF, krduiigton, Waerwicksl é 3 @ full tow 
hr “a iture, Ac tweiish Gymnastics, Denciug, Games, Swi 
Anstou uySichog a Inciusive fees, £120 per enpun 
ULTAINLD AFTER TRAINING 
1, ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
| WEsT KENSINGTON ira > Colleve tor Teachers. Cha aD kt. 
hon, Sir Willian Mather, Li rer Mr. . G. Bionteflure, M.A.; See.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A-—-Por lulprmation concerning Schuarsaips aod Leas 
Hund, apply to the Principal, Mies B. LAW RENCE 
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UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Lome 5 | for Women. Fxtensive range Class- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, end Rock Gardening. Full theoreticai instrne- 
tien. Retany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beckeeplag, Market- 
ing, Pruit-preserving.—For flivstrated prospectus appiy PRINCIPALS. 


mer se ee re eee 


PRIVATE TUITICN, &c. 


log ogee Pp. H. L. EVANS, ALA., prepares 
FPUFILS for Weolw'ch, Fandherst, Navy (special catry), Loeadon Matric, 
end ctier Exams. Large nwdera heuss, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Koad, bournemouth. 




















GIRLS’ SCHCOLS f AND COLLEGES. 


St: MARGARET’S” “SCHOOL, HARROW. 


‘roapectus © ae ye ation to Miss A Li E vt RODINEON, tale Scholar of Newnham 
College (Histori ripos) and of ibs Maria Crey Traluing College. 
‘Del. : 2 a Q Harrow. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — “PINEHURST.” 
J COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRIS.—House in g grounds cn edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 fees above aoa lovel. 
Frincipsl-—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
hiss AL MENN SLL ented by Mma. Osterd pers). —Prospect us on applicatjon. 











“Se MARGARET’S 
POLMONT, KEAR STIRLING. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FUR GIRLS. Extensive buildiags and Grounds. Situated 
Suland on the Main Lino beiween Edinburgh and Claagow, 11 miles from Stirling. 
Thorough Geoeral Education on Moderna Lines. lLocrosse, Cricket, Tonals, and Fives. 
A Kindergarien Department haa beea opened.—Prospectus and full patllcuars on 
eqees to the HEAD. MISTRESS. 








+ ORTH OF EX C L, AND. —CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SLASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountatn and sea alr, dry, braelog, "aod sumny. The air ts to give a sound 
@cducstion to girls ou pullic school lines. Ons of tho four houses is sot apart for 
Juniors uoder 14 years of age. Weill-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
on playtug Geld. —Mluatrated prospectus ou application to HEAD-MUSirRbs3. 











r JHE GRANCE, LU XT ON, —School for Girls from 10 to 19 yeara. 

d Thorough geseral educnison, with great atiention to health. Lider girls 
may epecielise tu Art, Biuelc, I iterature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
Diateh for gizla over 13. Yeaais Courts and field for Liovaey and Cricket. Drep. 
fur Exam. Eetacige’s, the dilesce LODb, 


JRENCH ry ‘ROOL. a Mills. EXPULSON, 1 Belsize Park 

Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few girls of good family prevented 

from fiuis! bing thelr education abroad. Oniy Freach spoken. Special ‘ad advantages 

for Music and aceumplishmeata. Home ilic, outdour games, Lacelient references 

baa England, 

ANSDOWNE. HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W. —Hig clasts Poardlag School for Gtrts. Principal. Misa 

ONDEM, Classical Tripos, Caun., M.A. Dubila. ‘iorough Education oa modern lines. 

Ppecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 

eivenced Exaninations and fur tue Universities if reguled. Lieaichy eituaticu, 
Deane, Hockey, &e. 














Hi I G H X 1 E L dvd, 
OXPEY LANS, WATFORD, 
lrincipal—Misa WALLIS. 
Frivate Residentiat Scoo! for Girls, 
Tele. “ Watfori 616.” 











NOTICE, 
{T. MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to aunounce that they have opeucd 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burg a Heath (Station Eingawood, 5.U.R.), a8 a 
HOUSE fer BRE NCH and for TRALNING In PRACTICAL 
OUSE HOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Light to Tea Lider Girls, under their personal supe ervision and coutrol. 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 


For prospectus and details apply :—IDhe Priacipals, 5t. Monica’s, Durgh Meath, 
Tadworin, Surrey, 


INCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The EXAMINATION for SUNOLARSHIPS will be held om March 20th 
to 2nd, fer entrance in September, 1917. 
lor } eens apply to the SECREY ARY, 


OURNEMOUTH COLL RGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Preparetion for University Exaadnetions, Domestic Scienee Department, 
Chaiman of Governors: Rey. J. D. JONES, BL.A., DD. 
Trincipel: Mias DAVIb, B.A. 
Masteated Trosyectus from the PRINCIPAL, a) Towerficld,” West Clif, Bourne 
mous 


S T . FELIX 
BUUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistreas—iilss L. 81L.COX. 
Term began Jas wuary isth. 


MINE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-3istress: Miss LUCRE THA CAMERON, Honours Schou of 
Medero History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Eracing sir from Dowus and sea. A third hous: has just baen onened for 
_ es girls wisi ching to specialize in French and ae Demestis Sciences. 














———--——— 


SCHOOL, 








}VERDALE “BCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE 


Frincipal : Bilss ©. M. PICKA! KARD , B.A. (Claas. Trip, Camb.). 
Thoroughly good educaticn in bracing mountain alr, Moderate terzas, Partsian 
lady Lelcing French Teacher's Liploia on the resicent staff. 





-ERSEY LADIES’ COL LEGE, ST. HELIE RS, JE RSEY. ; 

e Good Substitute for Coatinental School ; special facilities for iearnlag French, 

as wel! as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate; good and tibera! 

dict; healthy locality; games, &c., ia own grounds ; sca bathing.—¥or Prospeciua 
epoly | to to Miss G GOOD, B.A. (Loudon), Frlacipal. 

UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIAs end Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
Covegs).—First-rats Modern Kuucation. l’remises speciatiy Lulit tor a sohvol. 








JAPGBASTON | HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limi ited, 
4 81 RAGLEY rey Rey ry 
Head-Mistregsa—Miss G. TARLETON YOUN 
Preparation for the pas ois Leaving 8c holarhis 
OMESTIC SCIENCK DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIkLa 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-SISTRESS. 


T}XGuout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
rospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : = _Grayshott, 


EeoYS’ SCHOOLS AN AND COLLEGES. 


} OW TO BECOME “A 2 NAVAL OFFICER. —? Por 

information relating to ths eatry of Cadets parents should write hoe 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulatioas, wich full il! ast rat ad 
Gescriptton of lifs at the Hoyal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{Pubiica: 
tica Dcyt.), CLEVES Lt., 65 South Moltoa Street, Leadoa, W 


VASTBOU RNE COLLEGE. —Presidoat ; 7 he DUKE oF 

4, DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master: Kev. ¥. 8. WILLIAMS, MLA. lita 

Assistent-Master at Rugby Bchooi. Epocial Army aud Eangiacerlag Clasass, 

Vhysical Drill compulsory for tae whole school. Cadet —— New bulidiaza, 

mene 3 and fives courts,swimmiog bath, &e, Exhibitious Soas of Oxtcars 
aud Clery. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Moderna 

Language, Natural Science, and Musto SCHOLARS UIPS, vaiuo from £23 

to £100 = year. Also @ Percival Scholarship and a SCHOL AGSHIP: for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in Jans. There are also several “ War Bsiit 
bitions “ of £60 a year.— Particulars irom the SECREIARY, Cilftoa Coleg, Brisi 


|} ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
Army Council. 





























Rex ognized by. "the 
Magnificent buildings In beautiful sicuation, Seo fost 








re sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINELRING class for VAL 
CA 

Tiead-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
JIELSTED SCHOOL. 


TIN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 
= Bis (Sai ja March.—-Particulars from the Key. tha HEAD-MASTLR, w& 
ve Bi HSA 


| OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLA?. z. 

SUILPS, value from £75 downwards, fer boys frora 12 to 15, will be awar leg 
by examination beginning March Cth, 1917. LANISISIONS (not compeii tiv (a) 
tor sons of officers killed In the war will also be give n, Boys examined at Ross 
and in London.—For particulars apply THE BURSA, Rosaail, Fleetwood. 


DS NSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). -- Medern Build: nz 
= age (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with aif appliances for prac 
work. ‘Ten acres of grounds. Swimnmiag bath, gyraaasium, fives court. Pu ) 
School education. Moet healthy locality, 23 mites from Londoa. iG 133, 4 
per term.— — Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. PARUNG, M.A. (Cantab.), Duust abie, »B ! 
QHERBORNE SCHOOL. — An EXAMIN ATION fue 

ENTRANCH SCHOLARSIDUPS, opea to boys under fourtesa ant over 
twelve years of age on June Ist, 1917, will be held on Juno 19th and following days. 
—Further tnformetion cau be obtained from the HEADL-MasrLh, Schow lious, 
Shorborue, Dorset. 


Bi NGDON sc HOOL, LB ERKS. li ib lio School Education. 
Highly quaiifed staff. Four leaving Se ups of £75 to Oxfornk. Flus 
buildings, ineluding Chapel, Laboratories, ¢ siuin, Worksop, Boas house, ds, 
Footbaii, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, te A »g, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Lutiase 
Schot: srships July -—Arply W. D1. GRUNDY, SLA4., Hoad-Master. 











5 
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’ 














im = AMSTED SCI HOOL, HER TS. — Head - Nastoz, 

Cc, GREENE, M.4A.—Prepaceticn for Universities, Army and Navy, 
dScieatine on Madical Life. Successful preparation for Senior Seiiool and for 
Navy. The Scbool is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys unde 
the age of 10), Juaior for boys 10) to 14%, and Senior 15-19. Lach Departviasus 
hes “e jarate houses, teachiug, life and games.— Ap pply BEAD-) MAS LER. 





Br GHTON COLLEGE.—An EX: AMIN ATION will ‘be 

on June 5th and 6th to elect to at least LEN SCHOLARSHIPS, vuryine rr.) 
value from £60 to £45 a year 

Dull parviteulars on appicaiton on to tae IIE. AD-3 ASTER. 


Se 2S se 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coachiag. Six Moaths’ Course fron 
any date. Excelleat fatroductions given.—Telephone or write, LHE LRIANGLS 
SE CRET ARIAL orr ICES, 61 for Bouth Molton Street, 


SS — a 














MIVYPEWRITING.—-Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Strect, 
Adelpi:!, W.C. (near Chartug Cross — Y.M. Gerrard 6178. ‘Type 
writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, Freach Transtation. Pupils takea. Short course 
can be arranged at moderate fees. Price List on application. Terms cash, Late 
19u6. 





ding GET MSS. ACCEPTED— 


you need to write what editors appreciate —and to know how to present ba 
toe. Now this is precisely what a Course with the School of Authorsh!; 
Journalisin, Writixg of Novels, Short Stories, Verss, &e., tmparta, oP 
pa exceliont practical lastructioa ia every detail of J sirealism. Avold 

productive werk ; investigate the matter now by seadiag for Prospoctua 
= ‘loaing 1d. stamp) to the Priacipal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 169 FLEET STREET, mines &.3. 


<==, — = = = = ==> a 


SCHOLASTIS AGENCIES. 


qpeeres CF SCHOOLS AND 
Advices free of charge ait he given by 


MUSES. GABBITAS, TURING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Sirect, Iiecar sty, W. ‘Tel., Regent 4926, 
Educational Ageia, Lstablist wid 1373. 
Tul statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 


—The Yirm favites applications from qualified ladles who are looking for 





TUTORS, 











ste ee s-ficids and Rink. Lacrosse, licekey, Tecots, Cricket, rs 
és. Kastbourse 1034. Spring etm began Jauuary 1ét. 1di7 


em as MISTRESSES or MAL RONS iu Scacels, or ee GOVYER NESSES in Pelvase 
‘iva, 
NO CHARGE FOR LLGISTRATION. 
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FOR BOYS AND 


CHOOLS GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY sad ALT, EXAMS 


Ressrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST ECHCOLS and TU TORS {fn this country, wilt be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in thelr choices by rending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATIO regarding ESTALLISHMENTS which can be 
GHOROUGHLY RECONME NDE 

The ago of the pupil, cistrict oa erred, and rovgh jdea of fees should be given. 

‘Phone, write, or ceil. 

J. & 3. PATON, Edutatiensl "Agents, 143 Cannon Sirect, Lendoa, E.C 

reiep! ne: E058 Centr al. 








Parents con cbtain (free of charg 6) 1 reliable 
information respecting Sehoola, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and gir Is by sending full particulars of 

their requirements (age of pupils, locality pretwred, range 


of fece, &c.), to 
— 


- 100LS 






Measr3. TRUMAN & KNIGHUTLEY, Ltd, 
nal Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 
staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
y information dificult to obiain elsewhere. 
ELT, LONDOS, W. ‘Telephonc—1156 Musenm. 


HYDROGS, &ea. 







to ev 
Cflers—158-102 OXFORD STi 


HOTELS, 





T EOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Vi isitor 3 enjoy cvery 
Rots e 0% nfort with Hydro advantoges. Every kind of Batb, Massage aul 
a Fo! Residext Phyzician (M.D.). 





NI PATIE 


ca! Men tn all pa: 


ws 


‘IS. — Descriptive List — (ill ~ ee ted) 
ts willng to receive RESIDENT PATI N 

. OF eelection will b ade on statement ef nature 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGES , Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical / 
}id., 22 Craven &treet, Trata'ger Sq usre, wid, 








Be 
S ~ 





EAL LACK, YOUGHAL. ~~Tnistt Port. ‘Li IMTRICK, 

» CROUCH 33 rT. Collara, Ficl lus, Berthes, i st 
Centres, D'Os a. Silver, and We 
1. the LACK SCHOOL, Pres 


apyrers : : 
i and cleaned, 


tors. Cid laces be 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TE ETH 
ers to receive ful) valve shou! apply actual mm anufacturers, 


[to provincial bnyern. Hf fornar: ed by post, valas 
ilet Otices, 02 Oxford Street, Lon Est. i169 years, 







“pouanT. 















—Watches, 
ieee, Gehl Col ine, &c. Any 
shest value gran. Cc or offer by ret: 
& pout free. Satisiaction ype teed. 

<N bed L0., G04 Nurket Street, Moncheste 






nm. it 
Denke, 











Vs $. Cl 
: digai EP 3TON s and LIF E INTERESTS 
PURCHAS Se eee NS granted thereon by 
PARLE REV SONARY INTEREST SOCIE CY, Limited, 
19 J. te lisee, Strand, W.t 
« pital (Paid up) 500,000, 
£200 PRI —fend postage (Tweper 100) for artion lars and 


ced copy % “ROW YO MAKE MONEY WiTH YOrR = - ”* (Learu to Ears) 
ty writing ¢ CRAVEN PRESS, $2 craven Street, Ptrand, J.ondon, 


APPEALS. 
_ NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PAR ? YEE D AND EPILEPTIC (Arsany MrEMonIAL), 
GCELN SQUARE, BLOONSEURY, W.C. 


TEE 


“ATRON : wx Einxd. 





EVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERT LOM SEVERE MENTAL AXD NER- 
VULS SHOCK AND NERVE LNJL IES ARE IN THE WARDS. 





‘LEGACIES BADLY 


LONATIONS BUBSCRIPTIO? NEEDED. 


Treacurer: 


TEE Eart OF Barnowsy. 


FURNITURE FOR CASH. 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Eaceiience of Quality and Design, 


whens 
Secretary : 


Gorrreys H. Hamiitox, 





Vém. SPRIGGS & Co., ttz., 
226-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


“COCOATINA” 


(Trade Mark.) 


The Lenecd seys:—“ THIS IS ALE COCOA.” 





; which is sti e best 


A concentrated Cocos invented in 1s, et 
<e as far as any phen 


Cerca on the market and gees tw 
Kecites being the most delicicus. It doce not constisate. 
In a ilb., and fib. tins at 13., ts. tid., and 3s. Sd. 








( ¢ Troat a rpiiel on b 1} terms in td, 
y ting ¢ 5 is, the ha loxen, Supplied to 
Ss ami cyal end Jinperfal Meouteliolds of Gicai Lritaiu, 
: ae 
r 
SOLE PROPNIETO! — 


COCOA CHOCOLATE CO., Ltd., 


143 York Rose, Camden Road, Londen, N. 












A WAR-TIME PRESENT, 


TE tvggeet that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subecription to the “ Srrcrator.” 
Send £1 &. 6d. to the Manager, The “Srrcraror,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free io sny address, 





The address can be altercd as often as desired by the despatch of a 
posteard to the Manager. 

Fill in the forn below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. Gd., or if for abroad for £1 128. €d., in aa eavel ope 
addressed to * The Manager, The ‘frzc TATOR,’ 1 Welingtea 
Street, Strand, London, {W.C.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TAYADLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including pottace te any part of the United Kingdom 
or the Front ee ee ° e oe - £1 8 6 





Including yosiage to ' 
Anicrica, Siance, Indi, Ching, Jepar ia -- &112 6 


Ts The MARAGER, The ” SPECTATOR,” 
1 Weliingten Street, Strand, Lenden, W.C. 
bencigse Chenue (or Postai Order) and should iike tha “SPECTATOR” 
sent (or one year to 


a ieagse Stute Lilie or whether Slr., Dire., or Mise) 





RGGTOSS cccccccvccccccccccccesccsccesscssceseeseee 


OORT O Oe Ome OFC EERE SETHE HEHE CEES HH Fee eeee 


‘THE LATE “CAPTAIN ‘SELOUS. 





The heautiful last drawing of Sir Jonn Mrctalis, P.R.A., 
entitled | ** The Last ‘T'rck,” which gives a fino portrait: of ¢ he late 
Frederick Courteney Selous, may be seen in a fine proof engraving 





price £2 ‘ts. net, at 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN and 69.'s, 
and 43 Piccadi tly, We 


o OKS WANTE a En oy. Brit., 11th Edition ; Spong 
Tour, Handley Crocs ; F.omford's Ho: : Hawh: 

Mommecn’s J on 1e, 4 volz.; ro n’s Ve 

Leitions ot Btevers on, Meredith, L ichone, La ? 

Tooks Ailts. voc Crusksherk, Aiken, &c.-——-HRUCTO 

<= 


149 Strand, W.C., 





eas ‘a Sporting 
tton: 
‘¢ rka, o4 vela. : ‘Comy usta 
Z, tip ling, ‘hacker ay, Give 
ireat *ogksbop, Birmingham. 












“E-de 








‘Call up the reservses"* with 
a mustard bath. If the daitv 
teil of wir haa left you suf, 
scre and fatigued, teke ten 
minutes in-a Mustard Bith- 
jost 9 tablespoonful or co of 
mustard in the wgrnl watér, 
with a cotd sPoag9 afterwards. 
lt “calls up Yous stores of 
vitality. 





Colman’s 


Mustard Bath ‘iecci 


SEB 




















Soothing 
asan 

Oid Time 
Melod J 





inet o 


e SUPER <5 2 









CIGARETTE - 
Fine Old Virginia. &—- 
Cork-Tipped Ovals, 


20 2650 
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‘ INCREASED EXPENSES—DEFICIT OF £6,000 


The Nationa! Ref have suffered very greatly 
on account of the War, and urgently eppeal for 
funds to wipe off the deiicit. 

Thin Society is doing a National Work, inasmuch 
es it has already eont 2,300 boys into the Navy. 
Old Boys are serving in 100 British Regiments. 
Many have been wounded, and several have 
already given their lives for the cause of freedom. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP. PLEASE SEND A DONATION. 


Patrons: THe MAJESTIES THB Kio AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer: W. E. Hubbard. ifsq., 17 St- Helen's Place, E.C. 
London Utfices: 164 ohaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

Join: Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallea, Uenry G, Copoland. 





THE 
NATIONAL REFUGES AND TRAINING 
SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER.’ 














FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Cemfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on tho 
West Iront are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huta cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Weok’s Working, £53 Abroad, £2 at Home. 





ag ercesed “ Barclays’, % Church Army,” payabis to Prebendary Carle, 
D.D. on. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 





5°/, WAR LOAN. 

WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 

will be most grateful to receive 

GIFTS OF WAR LOAN CERTIFICATES OCR SUMS OF MONEY 


for investment in the 


on behalf of its large family of nearly 6,000 destitute 

end outcast children at present sheltered in its 116 Homes. 

Gifis of War Loan will be held in reserve and not used for 
current expendiiure, 

Please send to Preppnpary Ruporr, Waifs and Strays 


THE 








































Bociety, Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, 8.E., 
marking the envelope ‘* WAR LOAN.” 
_—__-_. rr a = ———— 
eR J Ma 
Ask the experienced 
Osspetch Rider what 
he thinks cf ithe x i": 
Trusty Triumph. Se Pn 
one = Oy. 
| TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., COVEN: KY. 


Subsereptions only recewed by Gornpos axp Goren, Alelbourne, Sudney, 
Priabane, Perth, Weel Australia; Vareror ayp Coxrany, Dunedin, 
Simpson and Wittiams, Christchurch, H Baus anv Compaxry, 
Wellsugton, N.Z.; Be. Spescirey, duckiand; and CG. W. Rigsy, 
Addaide. 





REPAIRING WARS RAVAGES 


@ In East Africa, Church of England Missions are 
represented by the Church Missionary Society and 
the Universities’ Mission. 


@ Both Missions employ Swahili, which is the great 
lingua franca along the East African coast. The 
U.MC.A. uses the Zanzibar dialect, and the C.MLS, 
the Mombasa dialect, of this far-spread tongue. The 
Scriptures in both these dialects are published only 
by the Bible Society. 


q In German East Africa the war has wrought havoc 
among the Mission stations. Last month the Bishop 
of Zanzibar asked the Bible Society for 2,000 New 
Testaments and 1,000 Old Testaments in Zanzibar 
Swahili. “This is a large order, but rendered 
necessary by the upset of war, and to bring back 
aute-bellum conditions a3 far as possible.” By the 
samo post the C.M.S. asked for 2,000 New Testaments 
in Mombasa Swahili for its work in British East 
Afeica. 

@ The Bible Society at once ordored the books to ba 
printed and seat out—on terms which involve no 
charge on the funds of either Mission. Owing to 
the immense rise in prices, these editions will now 
cost double what they cost before the war. 


€ This is only one illustration to show how the Bible 
Society deserves its title Servus servorum Lei. 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Cuzen Victoria Stroct, London, 


The entire cost of this announcement is defrayed by a few friends of the Society. 


a Y 








Fobacco 


All good tobacecs havo their points. 
ALL the poinis of ALL the good tobacco3. 
it’s the best. 
A Testing Sumpie weil be forwardes onappicationto Stephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branca of tke Impensad Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
frelaud}, Lid., Glasgow. 


“* Threo Nuns” has 
That's why 


King's Head is Stronger. tm sold at Sd. per oz 


Cigarettes 
(Medium) 
4° FOR 10 


er in cardbozrd boxes ef 50—I1s. 7d 
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MEN ano WOMEN 
SIT DOWN AND THINK 


How much cash can you 
put into the War Loan now 
and how much can you save 
during the next 12 months 


A—On Clothes B—On Amusements 
C—On Travelling D—On Food 


TO 


LEND MONEY 
TO 


THE NATION 


WEAR OLD CLOTHES, CLD BOOTS, 
OLD DRESSES 




















Then ask your Banker or your Employer to 
make you an advance against those future 
savings to help you to purchase 


WAR LO A 


LAST DAY—FRIDAY, FEB. 16th. 
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GRAVE SHORTAGE OF Foop 


THE GOGVERNMENT’S CLEAR BUTY 





THE MINISTER 
FOGD, who cannot ~ 
sibly gauge the future 
depredations of German 
submarines, should  re- 
commend the prohitiiion 
of ro brewing s intext. space by the 
canis during the ar, Traffic. 

a of eniy 30 per 
cen . 


THE SHIPPIKG OGN- 
TROLLER should forbid 
the use cf any freight 
Liquor 











TH iw THE MINISTER OF MU- 
AGRICULTURE chovtd | | MIFIONS, who urgently 

. : neesis alechel for explo- 
atnounce that food, In- tives, should require the 
Siead of a useless and cessation ef the manu- 
narcotic drug, must be facture of whiskey (which 
grown on our hop-fleids may not, by law, be drunk 


In any case fer three 
G? 35,600 acres. years). 























Will LORD DEVONTORT tell us whether the margin of 
safety he has left in permitting 70%, of beer production te | 
g° on is sufficient to safeguard the people's food 2 

Ta he satisfied that it is safe to allow the liquor traffic to | 
continue wasting stupencous quantities of sugar and grain | 
when four out of jive loares of ent I have to come from abroad, 
and when Geri: any is daily reducing our shipping ? ' 

Wo ask for a plain YES or NO to these vital questions. | 
Tho nation is entitled to a diveet and positive answer. Lord ; 
Devonport’s responsibility to the pation ig almost “greater | 
than any mai’s, sinco he himself hes said :— | 

Tho bald fact fs that the barley, sngar, ana other ingredients } 
used in brewing are NEEDED FOR YOOD, _ In fact ia hin { 
1 ma xs say that it is really @ question of BREAD versus 
DEEL 

Lord Devor ‘port gives us definite figures of the quantities 
of sugar, barley a nd grits that are to be saved in 12 months | 
hy siopping 0% of beer production. It is therefore clear 


that if ALL brewing were stopped WE SHOULD SAVE 


268 MILLION Ibs. of SUGAR, 
$53,332 TONS of BARLEY, 
650,006 TONS o? GRITS (for feeZing animals). 

Ye should further save MILLIONS OF CUBIC FEET GF 
FHIPPING SPACE acutely noeded for importing munitions 
TO WIN TITE WAR; and tho railway and other land 
transport and labour now used up by the lcjuor traffic would 
be availeble for war purposes. 








This is a war of exhaustion. The nation that can hold 
ont the longess will win. We are an island nation. Our 
very existence depen ts upen the food we import an a grow. 
Already there ia on alarming shortage, and our shipping— | 
the most precious thing we now posecss—is being reduced, 
not only by German submarines, but by ihe liquor traffic. We! 
therefore say deliberately thet anyone who wilfully nurtures 
or continues in a trade which destroys the people a3 FOOD, 
and wastes the nation’s SHIPPING, LABOUR, and IN. 
LAND TRANSPORT, hea become a PRO-GER M AN, and ; 
every mi yn and woman who cares a jet for the glory of Britain i 
or for tho life of someone st the nm should be ASLIAMED 
TO BUPPORYT * THE TRADE,” directly or indirectly, at | 
@uch a cris's. ' 














| themselves at the expense of our national efficiency. 
| 


THE SHADOW 
OF 
FHE 
FOOD TICKET 


ig upon us, and we raay blame the brewera and distillers for 
the grave situation they lave created. They have destroyed 
4,000,000 TONS OF FOODSTUFFS during the war express!) 
in making alecholic liquors to drug the nation and to profit 
And are 
nat successive Governments equailu to blame for countenancing 
the continuance of this infamous destruction of our food ? 

Not © parti ieularly that the brewers do not intend to wait till 

ill Fool's Day before looking after themselves. Already 
gome of them hevo raised the price of beer and are putting 
the extra protit in their pockets. They are exploiting Lord 
Devouport’s e ffoi rt to save ihe — 3 jood. 


On behalf of ssvera! millions of our fellow-sul ie ets already 
pledged to support War-Time Prohibition, we moat earnestly 
urge the Premic r to stand by his his! orice utter ance: 

If we are to settle Gerian militarism, we must first of all 


| settle with the Drink.” 


Tf the Premier still doubts the weight of public opinion 
in favour cf Prohibition, we ere prepared to canvags the 
nation afresh by a newspaper plebise:i © like that of nearly 
iwo years ago, “when Mr. 1h loyd Georg ® personally received 
through the post over A QUARTER OF A MILLION inde. 
pendent petitions for Prohibition, at a time when the food 
and shipping situation was not nearly 89 grave as it iz to-day. 


We appeal ta every patriot to enrol as a Member of the Strength of Britain Movement, which jie NOT A 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY but an Hg: ciency Organi ization for helping to win the War, . and which b stande Jor 
The alternative to Prohibition is a 


IMAM Ei DIATE and TOTAL War-Tiine Prohibition of the L iquor Lrafic. 
prolonged War and increased hardships, not on ly for our woinen and chi itdven, bui fo 


Gs roel Please help us generously with donations so that we may at once re 
ANY DONATION FRO: 
A fund of £100,000 is being raised. AU officials of the Movement 


in ail the great newspapers ef the Kingde 
MEMBERSH LP OF THE MOVEMENT. 
are hoacrary. 

Cheques should be made cut to the Wen. Treasurer, A. Sic 


our ecidiers and sailors 
a ‘int this announcement and others 
f 29. 6d. UPWARDS CARRLES 





tens Richardson, and crossed “* Voadon City and Midland Bank, Oxford Clrens Branch” 





DONATION AND MEMBERSHIP 


MGOVEMEN?. 
the expenses of the Mov emecnte 


‘bhondon Cily aad Midland Bonk, 








Please enrol ms as.a Momber of the STRENGTH OF BRITAIN 
I encloso cheque for L.cccccccccccccccveces stOWALas 


x ~ 
AVAMC cerca rerrereererereeeereeeeeeseeesesseesesesesesess 


ieee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee) 
Cheques should le mate evt to the Fon, Treasurer, 1. S§ tephens Richardson, and crossed 
Oxford Circus Branek.” 
Addres? comxunisations te 20 Dennan Street, Piccadilly Cirexe, London, W. ° sta 


FORM 


‘DEFEAT ? 


A BOOK EVERY PA. 
PRICY SHOULD READ. 


Is 


A review cf ASTOUNDING 
FACTS exposing thea way in 
which the Liquor Traffic has 


been holding the brake cn ihe 
national fightisg machine ever 


since - war began. 
f all Roo} and Railway Book- 
.- 2 6d. net. 
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2 SECOND LARGE PRINTING, 


“ CORNHILL ” 


For FEBRUARY. ONE SHILLING NET. 
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The Book of the Machine Gun 
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Announcements 


NELSON’S 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAR. 


In Monthly Volumes. Cloth, 18, 3d. net. 
JUST READY. VOL. XV. 
BRUSSILOV’S OFFENSIVE AND THE INTERVENTION OF 
RUMARIA, 

“*Mr. Buchan shows no signs of failing power or interest es his 
narrative lengthens and his volumes increase. His story of the war 
maintains ite freshness and fullnesa of detail, and the admirable 
historical perspective that has been throughout ite distinguishing 
feature.’ —Scois:nun. 


NELSON’S SIMPLIFIED 
RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 


Cloth, 12, 6d. not. 
By EERNARD &GPFENR. 

The adventage of this Grammar is that it combines theory with 
direct application. 

“This tiny book covers a great deal of ground. Only as much 
theory, simplified by mnemonics, is given as is ab solutely necessary 
for the formation of simple sentences. A vocabulary of words snd 
phrases is included.” — Grap/ic. 











REVISED EDITION FOR 1916-17. 
Trice ts, 3d. net. 


YOUR INCOME TAX 


A CLEAR AND SIMPLE GUIDE. 
Hew to get Exemptions, Adatemenis, ete. 
Hints for business men, professional mon, investers, wage-sarners, 
and ail taxpayers. 


CONTENTS : 

Income Tax—The Finance Acts of 1914, 1915, and 1916—The 
Geoiden Rules—Husband and Wife—The Weekly Wage Earners: 
Quarterly Assessment. The Investor: Taxed Incomes—The 
Tradcaman—The Manufacturer—The Professional Man—The 
Saleried Man—The Owners of Lands and Houses —lermera —Tie 
Mineowner—The Schecules, or Subdivisiong—lInucome Tax Returns 
—How to Fill ep an Income Tax Keturn—Czlculation of Predts | 
(Schedule D); What Expenses are Allowed—Income Tax Returna 
to the Special Comraissioners Depreciation of Machinery and 
Plant. Appecls—Income from Abroad —Residence in the United 
Kingdom—Supertex—Excces Protite Duty—War Concessions— 
Repayments. 


Is. 62. net. RY ELSON’S 
MAP-BOOK OF THE 
WORLD-WIDE WAR 


Containing an ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF 46 CLEAR MAPS 
with a D iary Of the War aud Sketch Maps illustrating mihtary 








. 








1s. Gd. net 


Operations 
In selecting the Place-names the Publishers heve taken ‘' Nelson's 
History of the War,” by Jobn Buchzen, us the authority. Al) the 


ebiel places mentioned ia that work will be found in the Biups of 
this Atlas. 


THE STORY OF FRANCE 


from 1314 to 1814 
By gd. L. BEAUMORT-JAMES. 
With $ Wusirations and Maps. Vrice 3s. 6¢. net. 

“It fg a very readable and consecutive account which will bo 
rew] with deep interest by the general reader, and studied with 
prout by students.”"—Laily Grapare. 

“‘Je quite an adsnirable eummery for genera) reading.” 

bi ceimnineter Gazette. 
sed history of a complete century | 





* A concise end iairly propurti« 


wm Prance.”--Lirarg ti orid 





On Bale at all Bookseller’ and Bockstalls. 
TEOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD, 
Londen and Edinburgh. 





THE LATEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., LTD, 


- portant New Book by the Author 
From Mens to Ypres. 


WiTH CAVALRY IN 1915 
By FREDERICK COLEMAN. 
A Personal Narrative of the British Trooper in the Trench line 
through the second battle of Ypres. 
Crown S8vo. $2 Lilustrations. 6%. not. 


Just eut, fully Wustrated, 
Gs. ned 


By the Author of the Revelations tn the Deiy Mav In the Press, 
of the Regent Strect Prayer Shop. 8s. Gd. net, 


THE TALE OF A TANK 
And Other Yarns. By HAROLD ASHTON, 
Author of © First to the Front,” ** Private Pinkerton, Millionaire,” &o, 
Crown 8vo. 33. Gd. net. 


A_TERRIBLE EXPOSURE OF Now Ready. 
GERMAN CRUELTY TO PRISONERS. 6s. net 


SIXTEEN MONTHS IN 
4 GERMAN PRISONS 


As Narrated by HENRY ©. MAHONEY. Edited by F. A. TALBOT, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. G2. net. 





SILAS K. HOCKING'S 
UREAT WAR BTUORY. 


THE BEAUTIFUL ALIEN 


By SiLAS K. HOGKING, 


Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘ust Peady, 
3s. Gd. viet. 


AN ARTIST SOLDIER IN THE Just _peadly. 
TRENCHES. 


A SOLDIER’S SKETCHES 
UNDER FIRE 


By RAROLD KARYVEY, 8.F., late Hertfordshire Yeomanry. 


Crown 8vo. Ys. Gd. net. 

This important werk, dedicated te LADY ANGELA FORBES 
who became acquainted with the author-artist at the mag is 
FULLY [ILLUSTRATED witd remarkable sketches taken in the 
trenches and upon the battlefields of Franco. 

EVERY SOLDIER SHOULD POSSESS A COPY. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & & b CO., Ud, London ond Edinburgh 


== —S—— oo 


G. BELL / AND SONS, LTD. 


Just P wi shed. 
The Hope for Society, ana other 





r Essays 


| on Gocial Reconstructicn after the War 


Among the Contributors aro: —THE BISHOP CF OXFORD 
J. A. HOBSON, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, SIR HUGH b ELL, 
CHRISTOPHER TURNOR, C. R. BUXTON, Miss MAI ™ 
GARET BONDFIELD, and Mrs. PETHICK LAW REN CE. 
Crown Svo. 3s. net. 


° : 

Engiand’s First Great War Minister 
How Wolsey mado a New Army and Navy, and organised the 
English Expedition to Artois and Flanders in 1513. Aud | how 
things which happened then may inspire and guide us now. 
By ERNEST LAW. Demy 8vo. Llustrated. 6s. not. 


, 





Two Topical Books. 
The Collectivist State in the 
Making 


By EMIL DAVIES, Chairman of the Railway Nationalisation 
Bociety. Crown &vo. §s. not. 


2 . Of high interest end real vaine . . . conta? ns @ short but able analyels 
of the catses winch make for the epread of eotectivism.’’--Timea. 


‘Mr. Dimi) Davies has made a compilation tiat is wordy of himself and Lis 
eubject.”"—New Aye 


National Guilds. an Enquiry into the 
Wage Systom end the Way Out. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“A well-written, well-arranged end attractive book, setting forth the wh le 
efgumenut.... tisan advantage to have so lucid and 80 con iplets an ezpesitic 
of @ schews wich... umuy people are tind:ug attraciive.”—New Staieuman. 


A Standard Book on Skating. 


English Figure Skating 
by E. F. BENSUN. With many illustrations from photo- 
_ by Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. Small 8vo. Second 
Jdition. 73. 6d. net. Also tho ‘ Calls,” printod separstoly, 
price ls. net. 

—_ author attempts to analyss the movemonts and Poritions 
necessary for the proper progression and turning of the body on ice, 
and to build rules out of this analysis. Tho hook is also desi; gned 
to help the skater even when he is well on the road to beconiing a 
first-class performer. 


York House, Portugal Street, London, W. Aes 
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Just Published. In Two Volumes Folio. 


Edit.on limited to 250 copies. Price Ten Guineas net. 


A HISTORY 


OF THE 


ANBURY FAMILY 


BY 


A. AUDREY LOCKE, 


Oxjord Hencurs Scheol of Modern Ilistory ; Author of 
‘The Seymour hamily,’ ete. 


WITH 


Notes on the Parish of IZanbury, Worcs. by the Rev. Canon CoLMAN, M.Ay 
Rector of Hanbury, 


AND 


Fleraldic Illustrations and Noles by the Rev. E. E. Donia, M.A., F.S.Asy 


Author of ‘The Leopards of England,’ ete. 


The titles of the chapters into which the book is divided show the wide scope 
of the work:—The Foundations of the House—The Hanburys af Hanbury—Thke 
Hanbvurys of Beanhall—The Hanburys of Kelmarsh—The First Lord Bateman and 
Descendants—The Hanburys of Little Marcle—The Hanburys of Elmley Lovett— 
Richard Hanbury of London and Datchet—The Hanburys oi _ Pontyp »01—T I 
Lord Sudeley and his Descendants—Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams and the Hanbury- 
Williams Family—The Hanburys of Panteg—The Reskeres ‘of iolfield Grang 
The Hanburys of Poles, with the Cadet Houses of the Hanburys of Belmont, Herts; 
the Hanburys of Blythewood, Maidenhead ; the Hanburys of Ea strop Grange, Wilts ; 
the Hanburys of Holmwood Lodge, Ascot—The Hanburys of Halstead, Esse 
Bures St. M: ary, Suffolk; cf Redhill, Surrey, and Jersey ; of Bishopstowe, Devon— 


The Hanburys of London; of Clapha m and Plough Court; of La Mortola—The 
Hanburys of Plough Court and Stoke Newington ; “of Little’ yo aren yr a and of 
Brockhurst, East Grncod—The Hanburys of Hampshi re—The Hanbury Wolver- 
hampton—The Hanburys of Church Langton—The Hanburys of Meath, ae Be —The 
Hanburys of 4Xidderminster and Bridguorth—The “Hanbut rys of Jlanbury in 


Staffordshire. 


The following are the names of some of the fami! connected with the Hanbury Family referred to 


$ 
1" the book: 


Ayscough of South Kelsey, Bearcroft of Mere Hall, Capel of Prestbury, Catesby of Hardmead, 

Cookes of ” lardebigge, ge of Keswick, Jennettes of Feckenham, Kingsc te ot Kingscote, 

Ieatham of Miserden Park, Lempriere of Rozel, Leslie of Warthill, Lloyd of Del obran, Morgaa 

of Hunt End, Murdoch of Can nlodden, Packe of Prestwold, Rous of Rous Lench, Russell of 

Powick, Shuckburgh of Naseby, Smallbrook of Droitwich, Smith of Woodhall, Tower of Weald 

Hall, ‘Trotter of Dyrham Park, Waller of Groombridge, Western of Rivenhall, Wright of 
Hattield Priory. 


& 
| 

/ 

‘ 


‘ 


TMustrated with upwards of 50 Full-page Photogravure Piates and numerous Half-tone 


y 


and Line I/lustrations, also ths Arms and Pedigrees of the Hanbury 
leamtly and thetr vartous connections. 





London: Arthur L, Humphreys, 187 Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


MEMORIES OF ETON 
| SIXTY YEARS AGO 


By Arthur Campbell Ainger. 


; With Contributions from NEVILLE G. LYTTEL- 
: TON and JOHN MURRAY, Illustrated with 
portraits and views. 9s. net. 


HOLIDAY IN UMBRIA 


With an account of Urbino and the Cortegiano of 
Castiglione. By Sir T. G. JACKSON, Bart., R.A. 
With coloured and other illustrations by the 
Author. 10s. Gd. net. 


THE LAND AND THE EMPIRE 


By CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. A plea for a 
new outlook—one that will develop our vast 
resources in land and labour side by side = our 
trade andindusiries. Ready this week. 1. net. 


The PANGERMAN PLOT UNMASKED. 


By ANDRE CHERADAME. With an Intro- 
duction by the late Earl of Cromer. 2nd large 
impression now ready. 2s. Gd. net. 


MY RUSSIAN & TURKISH JOURNALS 


By HARIOT, LADY DUFFERIN. A record of 
events during the time when Lord Dufferin was | 





















3s. 




























Constantinople (1881-1884). Illustratcd with por- 
traits and views. 2ndimpression. 10s. 6d. net. 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES 
AND REFLECTIONS, 1868-1885 


By the Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON. 
Os. 6d. net 


THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE 


By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., | 
LE.D. New edition, revised throughout and 
reset. With numerous illustrations, 63. net. 





FOUR NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Ss. net each. 


THE WAGES OF VIRTUE 





Spars,” &c. 2nd ap por may- 
“ A brilliant rec on metrpetl om of life in the French Foroig a Legion 
— Westininster Cazctte. Told with verve and real if ut robtrusire 
human sympathy.”--The Times. “ Exceptionally good reading.” 
—Man hester Gui ardian. 


THE HEART OF RACHAEL 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of “ Julia 
” . 
Page, &e. 2nd impression. 
« She has produced a book which will consolidate and extend the 
reputat: ion she has earned. tisa etucdy of American * smart life’ 


? 


written in a style of aduirably 


Sunday Tinies. 


THE RISING TIDE 


By MARGARET DELAND, Author of “The 
Iron Woman,” &c. 

“ Extremely able in evitical insight and genera! hendling. 

the epening chapter we know that the subject of ‘ the mouern girl’ 

is in the grasp ef a broad-minded, sagacious wziler. 


MOOR FIRES 


By E. H. YOUN G, Author of “ Yonder,” &c. 
“ With a gift alinost © to that of Hardly, in some of his phases 
the author makes the mcor real... . Every ce snd 
interesting, and tho we ill heicd its scaders.’’- 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


mingled strength and restraint."’- 






rom 







? 
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character is a! 





rk ¥ Land and Water, 











H.M. Ambassador at Petrograd (1879-1881) and | 


By Captai in P. C. WREN, Author of “ Driftwood | 


"——~Phe Nation. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

LATEST SUCCESSES. __ 
The “ Fortnighily ” 
History of the War 


By Col. A. M. MURRAY, 6.B., M.V.0., Author of “ 





Imperial 


a. and Gold Moeodsliist, Royal Artillery Institution. 
With a Foreword by FIELD-MARSHAL SIR EVELYN 


VOOD, V.C., G.C.B., &e. 
Volume 1., with Mags and Pians. Demy Sve. 10s. 6d. net. 
Thoso who desirs an expert military appre: dati m of the war, 
continuous aud in ebundant etail, will have diffieulty in Gndir ig an 
English work superior to this.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Colonel Murray is in the eyes of many good judges the soundest 
and best informed of tho mil wn experts. ‘This js au extraordinari! ly 
able pieco of condensed history.”’-—Daily News. 





“ Pven when the war is over, “C6 lonel “Murray’ 3 Look will remain 
a work of uni impel ired value.’ Star. 
WAR WANDERINGS : 
A RECORD OF WAR AND WAR TRAVEL, 1614-1918. 


By GEORGE RENWICK, Special Correapondent to the Daily 


Chronicle, Author of ** Luxembourg,” ** Finland of ‘To-day,’ 





&. With Numerous illustrations and Maps. Demy Syo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
‘*Singnularly varied expe riences, his travels taking him into no 
fewe ‘’ than ten countries.”"——The Times. 
‘Not many especial correspondents have made such @& mark in 
| the war e¢ Mr. George Renwick.’ ‘Daily Delegra; A. 
THE FLIGHT OF MARIETTE. 

A STORY OF THE STEGE OF ANTWERP. 


By GERTRUDE E. M. VAUCSAN, Author of ‘‘ Th 2 Woman 

with the Pack,” ‘* Footenate,” &., &e. With an tn tr vd C: 
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